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I AM willing to be a candidate, pro- 

vided I can do so honestly—this 
sums up the spirit of Mr. Hoover’s 
statement. But it contains other mat- 
ter, and very pertinent matter. It dis- 
poses unmistakably of the idea of 
an independent candidacy. It takes 
ground clearly against “any form of 
socialism, whether it be nationaliza- 
tion of industry or other destruction 
of individual initiative.” The mean- 
ing of its protest against any en- 
deavor “to set aside our Constitu- 
tional guarantees for free speech or 
free representation” must be plain to 
the most careless of wayfaring men in 
these days of Speaker Sweet at Al- 
bany and wild sedition bills at Wash- 
ington. It does not define “those 
constructive economic policies that 
will get us down from the unsound 
economic practices which of necessity 
grew out of the war,” but Mr. Hoov- 
er’s record is ample guarantee that 
in making reference to them he 


pledges himself, far more distinctly 
than most men could by elaborately 
specific promises, to substantial 
achievement in case he gets the chance 
for it. To our mind, the statement 
is far from colorless. It does not go 
into details, but it furnishes just that 
assurance as to fundamentals which 
liberal conservatives in either party 
require. 


ISAPPOINTMENT has been ex- 

pressed in some quarters over 
Mr. Hoover’s failure to lay out a 
definite programme—to write, so to 
say, the platform upon which he is 
willing to stand. At the bottom of this 
disappointment lies the feeling that 
if Mr. Hoover is to be regarded as 
a Presidential possibility, he ought 
to supply the leadership which, it 
must be admitted, is at present pain- 
fully lacking in both parties. But 
that is not at all Mr. Hoover’s rdle. 
He shows eminent good sense in 
standing aside until the issues de- 
velop themselves, within the recog- 
nized party councils, to a far greater 
extent than they have done as yet. 
To attempt to lay them down, of his 
own motion, would be to overstep 
the bounds of his claim, great as it is, 
upon public attention and regard. 
The consequence of this restraint may 
be either to help or to hurt his 
chances of nomination, but that is not 
his primary concern. Let him be 
himself—neither more nor less—and 
let the situation develop. In any case, 
the chance of his nomination by the 
Democrats rests on the slimness of 
their chances with any other candi- 
date. And the chance of his nomina- 
tion by the Republicans—pretty near 
zero at present, owing to the advanced 


_state of organization of some other 


booms—seems to rest entirely on its 
affording the best solution of a 
quite possible deadlock at the Repub- 
lican Convention. 


ss Legal Adviser of the American 
Peace Commission, Mr. David 
Hunter Miller, has made a charge 
against Mr. John Maynard Keynes’s 
discussion of the Treaty of Versailles 
which, if well founded, would go far 
to destroy its standing. The charge 
is nothing less than that “in Mr. 
Keynes’s chief point of attack he has 
completely misinterpreted the terms 
of the treaty.” Specifically, what Mr. 
Miller asserts is 
that instead of an indemnity of $40,000,000,000 
laid upon Germany, as claimed by Mr. Keynes, 
with annual payments of nearly $4,000,000,000, 
the indemnity of the treaty amounts to ap- 
proximately $14,000,000,000 ; that this sum can- 
not be added to except by a unanimous deter- 
mination of the Reparation Commission (com- 
posed of representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium), 
that Germany is in equity able to pay more, 
and that before any such determination, evi- 


dence and argument on behalf of Germany 
must be heard. (The italics are Mr. Miller’s.) 


But Mr. Miller goes on to explain that 
he means by “the indemnity” not the 
total obligation assessed against Ger- 
many for reparations, but only so 
much of that obligation as is covered 
by payments specifically called for in 
the treaty. In other words, Mr. Miller 
does not deny that the big indebted- 
ness spoken of by Mr. Keynes will 
actually hang over Germany until 
such time as it is either paid, or re- 
mitted by the Reparation Commis- 
sion; he only points out that actual 
payment of that full amount, or of 
anything beyond the smaller figure 
he mentions, can not be demanded 
except by unanimous action of the 
Reparation Commission. Such action 
Mr. Miller regards as so unlikely 
that he declares again and again, 
in one form of words and another, 
that “the debt, so far as it is not to be 
paid, either principal or interest, is a 
figment of the imagination; it is the 
payment that matters, and nothing 
else.” But whether this be a correct 
opinion or not, it is, after all, nothing 
but an opinion; and to charge Mr. 
Keynes with having “completely mis- 
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interpreted the terms of the treaty” 
because he does not share Mr. Miller’s 
opinion as to the unimportance of one 
of the most conspicuous of those 
terms is a flagrant injustice. 


E ourselves are far from shar- 

ing Mr. Keynes’s view of the 
enormities of the treaty. His book 
bears many marks of extreme bias, 
and of being the work of a bril- 
liant and not too scrupulous special 
pleader. But he commits neither the 
error charged by Mr. Miller, nor, so 
far as we have been able to discover, 
is he guilty of misstatements of such 
gross character upon any point. As 
to the particular point in question, he 
recognizes quite as clearly as Mr. 
Miller the distinction between the 
theoretical indebtedness and_ the 
actual payments. The difference be- 
tween Mr. Miller’s view and Mr. Key- 
nes’s is that, while Miller regards the 
theoretical indebtedness as virtually 
non-existent because payment will not 
be demanded, Keynes regards it as an 
incubus upon Germany because pay- 
ment may be demanded. It is all a 
question of opinion, or rather of em- 
phasis. The one thing certain, to 
our mind, is that, whether the incu- 
bus be real or imaginary, it is a thing 
which the people upon whom it 
presses can not fail to regard as a 
terrible grievance, and therefore that 
the sooner it is removed the better. 


a oft-repeated conflict between 
mob violence and law broke out 
again the other day, at Lexington, 
Kentucky, and the law won. A negro 
had already been tried for murder 
and found guilty, within less than a 
week after commission of the crime. 
Almost at the moment when sentence 
of death was being pronounced, a mob 
assailed the Court House and at- 
tempted to wrest the prisoner from 
the hands of the law. In contempt 
of due warning the mob pressed on, 
and a moment later four of its mem- 
bers lay dead before the Court House 
door, with seventeen others wounded. 
Lawless violence had had its fitting 
answer. The mob fell back, aware 
for once that the majesty of the law 
had the facilities and the spirit neces- 
sary to defend itself. There were 


threats of a larger mob from sur- 
rounding districts, but Governor 
Morrow promptly called for troops 
from Camp Taylor in sufficient num- 
bers to repel any possible assault. 
In thus protecting a man already sen- 
tenced to death, the Kentucky authori- 
ties were protecting law itself, a cause 
far more vital to progress in civiliza- 
tion than the life of any man. There 
will be not merely fewer lynchings 
in Kentucky because of Monday’s 
lesson at Lexington, but less indul- 
gence in all forms of lawless violence. 
It is not likely that any other com- 
munity in Kentucky will soon feel 
disposed to invite a repetition of the 
lesson. The men who make up a mob 
may have no regard for the life of a 
mere prisoner, but they do have some 
concern for their own. 


ME; MUNSEY had an opportunity to make 
the Herald a recorder of all currents of 
opinion, to build up a great clientéle by an 
unassailable reputation for scrupulous accu- 
racy and fair-play. by presenting ‘the liberal 
and radical point of view as well as the con- 
servative, by printing sober facts in clear-cut, 
honest, and intelligent fashion—The Nation, 
Feb. 7, 1920, p. 166. 

The arbitrary arrests of individuals on 
trumped-up charges, the breaking up or sur- 
veillance of public meetings, the censorship 
of mail and of the press, the maintenance of 
an army of Government spies and secret agents, 
the ousting from office of persons duly elected 
according to law because of membership in 
a political party which the Government has 
put under the ban, the torturing of prisoners, 
and the wresting of justice by administrative 
officials and the courts, have reached a point 
where little more is needed to precipitate a 
revolution—The Nation, Feb. 7, 1920, p. 164. 


The italics are ours; beyond this, 
we refrain from painting the lily. 


REMIER NITTI, in addressing 

the Chamber of Deputies on 
Saturday, declared that if Italy is 
to emerge successfully from her 
present troubles her press and politi- 
cians must assume a more friendly 
and respectful attitude towards 
the outside world, and must not 
leave the interests of international 
peace out of consideration in their 
eagerness for the realization of 
Italian aspirations. He challenged 


the position of “nationalists” who in- 
sist that Italy has gained nothing 
from the war unless its entire later 
Adriatic programme is_ conceded. 
“We must remember,” he said, “that 
almost all Italians who desired war 
asked only for Trent and Trieste. It 





is therefore a mistake to say that 
nothing was obtained, when these 
terms are more than satisfied.” The 
Premier pointed out clearly that the 
financial aid which Italy so sorely 
needs from without will not come un- 
less her people assume a friendly atti- 
tude, give up the things that militate 
against peace and a broader humanity 
in foreign relations, and convince 
possible investors that the money de- 
sired is to be spent in reconstruction. 


N case the Adriatic settlement 
should revert to the terms of the 
Compact of London, which would re- 
quire the abandonment of the Italian 
claim to Fiume, he made it plain that 
he would consider himself in honor 


bound to secure the evacuation of the . 


city by d’Annunzio, “even by force if 
necessary.” He emphasized, however, 
his earnest desire to come to a 
friendly agreement with the Jugo- 
slavs, and rebuked as criminal those 
who arouse antagonism by referring 
to the Adriatic as “an Italian lake.” 
Press reports indicate that Premier 
Nitti had been subjected to a severe 
fire of newspaper criticism for some 
days before this speech, and that his 
enemies were rather gleefully expect- 
ing to demand a vote on his foreign 
policy and secure his downfall. His 
plea for an attitude of moderation, 
however, in the interest of peace and 
material reconstruction, had so visi- 
bly favorable an effect on the Chamber 
that no opponent dared to risk defeat 
by asking a vote. 


HE fact that the Central Union of 

Codperatives of Russia has come 
entirely under control of the Soviet 
Government and is now but a branch 
of their system of nationalized distri- 
bution, was made clear in the col- 
umns of the Review a fortnight ago. 
The Supreme Council of Paris has 
just ascertained this with apparent 
surprise, and finds that the proposal 
contained in its earlier announce- 
ment concerning the blockade is nul- 
lified by the necessity of dealing with 
the Soviet Government. This raises 
the question whether, in ignorance of 
what was patent to other observers, 
they were taken in by Alexander 
Berkenheim and his associates, claim- 
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ing to represent the Codperatives, or 
whether the policy that was recently 
announced had a less ingenuous origin 
and motive. 


IR VINCENT MEREDITH, Bakrt., 
President of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, advised a liberal immigration 
policy in his recent address at the an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Bank. He has no fear of another 
war in this generation, and there- 
fore sees no necessity that the comb- 
ing of applicants be made too fine. 
With a good influx of farmers, do- 
mestic servants, artisans, and laborers 
he foresees substantial improvement 
in economic conditions as affected by 
the war. The western provinces, he 
thinks, will draw many farmers from 
the United States, “attracted by the 
superior productivity of the soil and 
its comparative cheapness.” The Al- 
lied nations of Europe, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, will add mate- 
rially to the number. But to immi- 
gration must be added harder work, 
greater efficiency, increased produc- 
tion and thrift, if the desired results 
are to come. He gives emphatic warn- 
ing that unless Canada shall speedily 
' reduce or abandon penalizing taxes on 
what are called excess business profits, 
she will not be abie to meet trade com- 
petition not similarly encumbered. He 
favors government assistance in ar- 
ranging long-term credits for export 
sales, but would not throw the whole 
burden upon the public. The export- 
ers who reap the profits must as a 
matter of course assume a due pro- 
portion of the risks. 


‘IR VINCENT closed his address 

with a handsome tribute to the 
Prince of Wales, whose visit to 
Carnfiada had “rendered a great and 
memorable service to the Empire in 
strengthening the Throne in the af- 
fection and confidence of the people, 
and by drawing still closer the ties 
which bind the commonwealth of na- 
tions over which he is destined to 
reign.” There is food in this sen- 
tence for a class of Americans who 
can not understand why the British 
people do not cast royalty out of their 
Constitution altogether and substi- 
tute an executive head elected by the 


K 





pecple. The fact that any close ap- 
proximation to democratic freedom 
is now secure anywhere is largely due 
to those ties of affection and confi- 
dence which bind together the ‘“com- 
monwealth of nations” (note care- 
fully Sir Vincent’s term) over which 
the Prince of Wales is destined one 
day to “reign,” not as a monarch, 
with vast powers of possible oppres- 
sion in his hand, but more than any- 
thing else as just that connecting tie 
which made the great “common- 
wealth of nations” called the British 
Empire a whole-hearted unit against 
German ambitions inimical to world 
freedom. - 


" Pyniebcanny about among drifts 

that leave the snows of yesteryear 
simply nowhere, one must perforce 
content oneself by scanning the pa- 
pers for what assurances there may 
be that spring is not far behind. In 
the vocal forests of newsprint—haunt, 
once, of the breezes and the nesting 
bird—is there no stir, no hint of 
promise? Yes, here it is. “Baseball 
practice at Columbia begins this 
week.” All this, and even more: 
“Baseball magnates assemble at Chi- 
cago.” But what is there that over- 
casts the fair face of hope? More 
repression? More prohibition? “Freak 
pitching must go. The spitball, the 
emery ball, the shine ball, the licorice 
ball—pitchers who are addicted to 
their use must be registered and may 
be granted a year to taper off—no 
longer—while those who are not offi- 
cially recognized ‘addicts’ will be sub- 
jected to a thumping penalty for the 
first offense.” Must it always be 
so? Has the pitcher always “got” 
a little something more than the 
batter can manage? Our throwers of 
the intellectual spitball, our heavers 
of the economic emery ball, our toss- 
ers of the artistic shine ball, isn’t the 
poor old world at bat capable of 
knocking them over the fence and out 
of the box? A plague on these har- 
nessing restraints, imposed with a 
view to fattening the poor old world’s 
intellectual batting average! What 
the world needs is better batting 
ability at the intellectual plate. When 
that comes about it will be spring 
indeed. 


Article X 


iron question of Article X has 

been central throughout all these 
months of dreary controversy. Many 
weeks ago it seemed as though noth- 
ing further that could be said about 
it was capable of being either inter- 
esting or instructive to the public. 
But within the last week or two, as 
the struggle over the Treaty has 
seemed again to be appruaching a 
possible decision, the subject has ac- 
quired renewed interest for a peculiar 
reason. The merits of the various 
proposed reservations relating to Ar- 
ticle X have all along turned partly 
on the question of language and tone, 
and partly on the question of sub- 
stance; the new development has 
been a tendency on the part of the 
President’s supporters to take the 
view that language and tone are the 
only thing involved, the substance 
being practically negligible. Nothing 
could be more gratifying than this to 
the Review, in so far as it indicates 
willingness to come to a practicable 
agreement; nevertheless, in the inter- 
est of truth and clear thinking, it 
seems desirable at this juncture to 
point out the degree in which such a 
view is true and in which it is false. 

The view we refer to may be found 
stated in its most extreme form in 
the New York Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 7: 

We have read the article and the Lodge 
reservation and the numerous proposed sub- 
stitutes, and the differences between the origi- 
nal text and all the proposed modifications 
are differences in language and manners, and 
not in the essential meaning. The Lodge res- 
ervation cannot knife the heart of Article X. 
Under the League of Nations this country is 
bound to be interested in territorial changes 
in Europe. ‘When such changes shock the 
conscience of this country it will take the 
matter under advisement. When Congress 
finds there is sufficient cause for active inter- 
vention, it will so vote. President Wilson 
meant this in the original article, and Lodge 
means this in his reservation, and the substi- 
tute proposals mean this. The difference is 
that Mr. Wilson phrased his meaning gen- 


erously and Lodge prefers to be surly and 
spiteful. 


If this were a correct statement of the 
case, it would be even more shocking 
than it is to think of the prolonged 
delay which has kept the settlement 
in abeyance while all the world has 
been suffering for want of it. But 
the difference between the unreserved 
acceptance of Article X and its ac- 
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ceptance with the Lodge reservation 
is much more than a difference “in 
language and manners.” Between 
the Lodge reservation and that pro- 
posed many months ago by the Re- 
publican “mild reservationists” the 
difference is indeed only one “in lan- 
guage and manners.” Even this dif- 
ference, to be sure, is important. It 
is a thousand pities that that reserva- 
tion was not accepted at the time by 
the President and his party, for there 
is good reason to believe that such 
acceptance would have resulted, while 
the interest of the public was fresh, 
in speedy ratification. There was 
nothing bad about the “language and 
manners” of that proposed reserva- 
tion; and if no question of substance 
enters into the matter at all, it is dif- 
ficult to see any respectable excuse 
for the Democrats’ failure to agree 
to it. But there is a question of sub- 
stance; whichever side was right or 
wrong, it is at least true of both par- 
ties to the contest that they were fight- 
ing over something and not over 
nothing. 

In point of fact, there are two quite 
distinct purposes served by the 
reservation relating to Article X, 
whether worded in the objectionable 
way which Senator Lodge has pre- 
ferred, or in the excellent form pro- 
posed by the mild reservationists. It 
has become fashionable of late to 
speak of it as merely drawing pointed 
attention to the dual character of our 
Government, the separation of legis- 
lative and executive powers. This in 
itself is a substantial thing; for, 
though it might be said to be what 
everyone might easily infer for him- 
self from a knowledge of the United 
States Constitution, the express state- 
ment of it constitutes a caveat which 
our associates in the treaty could not 
be expected to take into adequate ac- 
count by such mere inference. But 
there is much more to the matter 
than this. 

What the reservation does, above all 
else, is to place the moral obligation 
of the engagement in Article X upon 
a different footing. When Mr. Wil- 
son declared that the reservation “cut 
the heart out of the Covenant” he 
doubtless meant that it destroyed the 
moral obligation of Article X. In 


his colloquy at the White House with 
the Foreign Relations Committee, he 
endeavored to make the most of the 
difference between a legal obligation 
and a moral obligation, but he did not 
attempt to deny the binding force of 
the obligation as a moral one. Now 
the very thing which honest advocates 
of the reservation, of all shades, sin- 
cerely desire is to lessen the force of 
the moral obligation. They believe 
that the duty which Article X in its 
terms imposes upon the country is one 
that ought not to be accepted without 
qualification. They want to make it 
impossible for our country to be 
charged with bad faith in case it 
refuses to do, in any given instance, 
what Article X contemplates shall be 
done for the preservation of the “‘ter- 
ritorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence of all members of 
the League.” So far from making no 
substantial difference, it transforms 
what on its face is an unqualified ob- 
ligation into what on its face is no 
obligation ; for an engagement which 
does not come into force in any given 
case until, or unless, Congress de- 
cides that it is one that the country 
desires to assume is not, in any ordi- 
nary sense of the word, an engage- 
ment at all. 

In spite of all this, however, the 
reservation is not to be regarded as 
wiping out the moral obligation alto- 
gether. If we wished to do that, the 
only honest course would be to reject 
Article X outright, or at least that 
part of it which involves the possi- 
bility of war. What remains of the 
obligation, under the reservation, is 
difficult to define ; but something does 
remain. We continue to be a party 
to the arrangement, and therefore 
may justly be regarded as intending 
to carry out its essential purpose. In 
any case which may arise, there will 
be a strong presumption that we 
ought to do our share with the rest. 
The burden of proof will be upon 
those who oppose such action. If 
the League of Nations becomes an 
effective reality, our membership in 
it will come to imply more and more 
strongly the assuming of any duties 
or burdens it calls for, unless fair 


‘and convincing reasons can be ad- 


duced against our doing so. In a 


word, Article X, as qualified by the 
reservation, will leave Congress a 
free agent—that is, not only free to 
exercise its Constitutional powers, 
which is a matter of course, but free 
in a moral sense—and yet will com- 
mit the nation to the carrying out of 
the Article’s purpose unless a sound 
case to the contrary can be estab- 
lished. 

The nature of this effect of the res- 
ervation may perhaps be best brought 
out by a comparison with the situ- 
ation of other Governments. In re- 
gard to the character of an obliga- 
tion like that of Article X, no such 
absolute difference exists between our 
country and others as is frequently 
asserted. Whatever may be true in 
regard to a declaration of war, the 
power to carry on war is dependent 
in any parliamentary country upon 
the voting of supplies by the parlia- 
ment. But if the British House of 
Commons, for example, were to re- 
fuse to vote supplies in pursuance of 
the obligation of a treaty, it would 
be guilty of a breach of faith and a 
violation of the national honor. If 
Britain desired to retain the same 
degree of freedom in regard to Ar- 
ticle X as the reservation contem- 
plates for this country, she would 
have to make a reservation of similar 
character. America, in making it, 
differentiates herself from the other 
countries not merely to the extent 
necessary under her Constitution, but 
to the extent she thinks justified by 
her wholly different position in the 
world—her wholly different relation 
to European complexities—and by 
the character of her national tradi- 
tion. We believe that it is wise for 
her to do so. The most weighty con- 
sideration which in the early days of 
the controversy was urged against 
such a course has been removed. 
There is no longer any practical 
doubt that our ratification of the 
treaty, with the reservation, will be 
accepted without remonstrance by the 
other Powers. To accomplish that 
ratification speedily—with the lan- 
guage of the reservation improved if 
possible, but with its substance pre- 
served—is now more clearly than 
ever the thing supremely to be de- 
sired. 
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A BCof the Exchange 


Question 


HE violent fall in sterling ex- 

change has not only produced a 
profound effect in Wall Street but 
has intensely stirred the interest of 
the public at large. The question of 
why this particular fall took place 
and why it took place at this particu- 
lar time involves a thousand com- 
plexities and doubts. But on the 
essential character of the situation 
there is no reason why the general 
public should not have a fairly clear 
understanding, and indeed it is of 
great importance that the vital ele- 
ments of it be clearly grasped by all 
intelligent persons. 

The first thing to be apprehended 
is that there is not in the nature of 
things any reason why, under exist- 
ing conditions, the value of the pound 
sterling—what may be called its 
normal value, the value it may be 
expected to have in the absence of any 
particular condition as regards ex- 
ports and imports, debits and credits 
—should be anything like the par 
value of the pound as it stood before 
the war. The name pound sterling 
means to-day a totally different thing 
from what it did then. It then signi- 
fied either a gold coin containing 4.86 
times as much gold as is contained in 
a United States gold dollar, or paper 
currency exchangeable on demand at 
London for that amount of gold. It 
now means simply paper money to 
which the old name continues to be 
attached, but which has no present 
relation to any specified quantity of 
gold. If the inflation of the British 
currency, and of banking credits 
which serve to swell the British 
monetary medium, had gone to a suffi- 
ciently high point, the command which 
a unit of that currency possessed over 
gold, or over any commodity, would 
have gone down to as low a point as 
you may choose to name. The differ- 
ence between the depreciation of the 
pound sterling and the depreciation 
of the mark is a difference only in 
degree, not in kind. 

Obvious as this is, it is necessary 
to insist upon it in order to clear up 
misapprehensions which are widely 


current, even in some very important 
quarters. That an increase of ex- 
ports from, or a diminution of im- 
ports into, a country against which 
exchange is far below what is called 
par has a tendency to raise that ex- 
change is true enough; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that this process 
has any power to restore that so- 
called par, when the currency in ques- 
tion is paper not redeemable in gold. 
There is not in any true sense any 
assignable par of exchange between 
the present so-called pound sterling 
and the United States dollar. When 
the pound and the dollar each meant 
a certain definite amount of gold, the 
ratio between these two amounts was 
a true par of exchange between them. 
Fluctuations in the rate of exchange 
on the market were caused by the 
immediate demand for the one or the 
other being greater or less than the 
immediate supply on the market. If 
payments due from New York to 
London exceeded those due from Lon- 
don to New York, the pound stood 
above par; in the reverse case it stood 
below par. The reason for this was 
that these opposing credits and debits 
could be exchanged against each 
other here in New York so far as 
the lesser of the two quantities went, 
but to cover the remainder an actual 
shipment of gold was, on the face of 
things, required, and this involved an 
appreciable amount of expense and 
delay. The difference necessary, how- 
ever, to cover this disadvantage was 
small, and accordingly the deviation 
from par never went beyond a small 
margin one way or the other. The 
extreme quotations thus normally 
possible were known as the gold-ex- 
port and gold-import points. When, 
either through the transfer of gold 
or through the export or import of 
commodities or securities, a sufficient 
readjustment had taken place, ex- 
change was restored to par. 

In existing conditions it continues 
true that an increase of current obli- 
gations due from America to Eng- 
land, or a diminution of current obli- 
gations due from England to America, 
tends to raise sterling exchange, and 
vice versa. But the point of equili- 
brium is no longer 4.86. There is 
no reason why it should be. Nor is 


there any definite figure that takes 
the place of the old par. There is, 
however, a ratio between the paper 
pound and the dollar which, although 
it can not be definitely evaluated, 
should be regarded as representing 
in fact a point of equilibrium or 
parity. The simplicity of the old com- 
parison—so many grains of gold in 
the pound, so many grains of gold in 
the dollar—is gone; but comparisons 
of a substantial, though irregular, na- 
ture are still possible. The index- 
number, recording as it does the 
average price-level of a large number 
of representative commodities, might 
be supposed to be a satisfactory way 
of making this comparison. If it 
were, something like the old sim- 
plicity would be reintroduced into the 
question. But unfortunately it is not. 

Apart from any question of the 
trustworthiness of the index-number 
as a measure of the general purchas- 
ing power of the currency unit in a 
given country, another consideration, 
far more important, interferes with 
its application to the present purpose. 
It is only those commodities which 
are capable of playing an important 
part in international trade that enter 
effectively into the determination of 
the relative values of the monetary 
unit of two different countries. Iron, 
or copper, or zinc, or wool, or cotton, 
and manufactures of many kinds 
can play a part in that determination 
roughly similar to that which gold 
itself plays when both the countries 
are on the gold standard. Obviously, 
however, no clear rule can be given 
for merging the prices of these things 
into a single figure which would take 
the place of the gold unit. Some kind 
of index-number might be constructed 
out of them, but in doing so account 
would have to be taken of highly 
complex considerations in regard to 
freights, tariffs, and other circum- 
stances; and at best it would be a 
very uncertain guide. 

In spite of all this, however, the 
currency units of any two countries, 
for example the pound and the dollar, 
do each of them represent a certain 
amount of purchasing power over 
commodities that can be exported and 
imported on a large scale. And the 


ratio of these two amounts of pur- 
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chasing power (allowance made for 
freights, tariffs, etc.) should be re- 
garded as constituting a theoretical 
par of exchange between them. The 
figure is indeterminable, and, indeed, 
in a great measure indefinite. Yet in 
a substantial sense it exists; and it 
tends to be realized in practice in the 
same manner, though infinitely less 
accurately and effectively, as does the 
regular par of exchange between cur- 
rencies both embodying the gold 
standard. Deviations from it tend 
to be corrected by exports and im- 
ports of commodities—much more 
slowly and irregularly and uncer- 
tainly, yet in principle after the same 
fashion as deviations from the regu- 
lar par of exchange are corrected by 
the export or import of gold. It is 
possible, for example, that the pound 
sterling to-day has, roughly speaking, 
in this way the same purchasing 
power as three and a half dollars; if 
so, 3.50 should be regarded as the 
theoretical par of exchange to-day, 
and any deviation from it, up or 
down, as a fluctuation, though the 
fluctuations may be very wide and 
be a long time in getting corrected. 
In a word, and waiving all complexi- 
ties, the point is that if the fall in 
sterling exchange is greater than is 
justified by the fall in the purchasing 
power of the pound, as compared with 
that of the dollar, over commodities 
of international importance, this will 
stimulate exports from England, or 
restrict exports from the United 
States, and thus tend to restore equi- 
librium at the theoretical ratio. Any- 
body can see that if pig-iron could be 
bought in England at a price which, 
with freight and tariff added, would 
make it cost here five pounds sterling 
a ton, and if the American price was 
twenty-five dollars a ton, this state of 
things could not long continue with 
sterling exchange at 3.30. 

In a country in which there is an 
open market for gold, as there is now 
at London, one might be tempted to 
dispose of the question by referring 
simply to the premium on gold 
—or, what is the same thing, 
the discount.on paper—as the true 
determinant of the par of exchange. 
But this would be, essentially, to mis- 
take effect for cause. The premium 


on gold, though to some extent 
affected by other factors, is in the 
main determined by the state of for- 
eign exchange, and not vice versa. 
Obviously, it would be impossible, 
except by way of temporary fluctua- 
tion, that a paper pound should be 
worth much more or much less gold 
in London than in New York at any 
given time, provided there is a free 
market for gold at London; and the 
gold it is worth in New York is only 
another name for the rate of ex- 
change. 

We must content ourselves with 
just one more remark on these ele- 
mentary matters. Nothing is more 
common than to hear it said that a 
low rate of exchange on a given coun- 
try stimulates exports. Understood 
as it usually is, the statement is ex- 
tremely misleading. It is not the 
absolute level of exchange, but its 
relative level as compared with 
the effective level of prices (of which 
we have been speaking above) that 
operates upon exports either as a 
stimulus or as a check. Exchange on 
Germany, for example, is depressed 
far more than prices in Germany 
have risen; and so long as this con- 
tinues to be the case, it operates as a 
great stimulus to exports. But the 
mere fact that mark exchange is 
vastly below what mark exchange 
used to be when the mark meant a 
certain amount of gold has nothing 
whatever to do with the case. In that 
sense, mark exchange might continue 
low for a hundred years without 
affecting exports or imports in the 
slightest degree. If the level of prices 
in Germany were as high as the rate 
of exchange was low, her international 
trade would go on exactly the same 
as though there had never been any 
monetary disturbance—exactly the 
same, that is, except for the damaging 
effect that uncertainty and fluctua- 
tions always exert upon trade, which 
effect, however, is just as likely to 
cut one way as the other. 

We have made no attempt to touch 
upon the question of remedies, a ques- 
tion which will long exercise the high- 
est powers of the best minds in this 
country and in Europe. The one re- 
mark upon which we shall venture 
in this direction is that, while every 


possible stress should be laid upon the 
need of increased production and 
frugality, it would be mere blindness 
to imagine that these, of themselves, 
are capable of restoring normal con- 
ditions in the currencies of the world. 
The gold standard has ceased to exist 
in all the leading countries of Europe. 


In some of them—most important of. 


all, Germany—the departure has 
been so great that return by any 
normal process is impossible. But 
even in the countries whose condition 
in this regard is best, restoration will 
be possible only through the firm and 
consistent direction of governmental 
and banking policy toward that end. 
Deflation is not only a painful, but 
unfortunately also a dangerous pro- 
cess. But it has to be effected; 
perhaps very slowly, yet certainly 
through the pursuance of a definite 
public policy, over and above any 
efforts that may be made by indi- 
viduals. That this fact is becoming 
more and more thoroughly recognized 
is the one encouraging feature of the 
situation. 


Labor in Politics 


7 policy of organized labor in 
the United States has hitherto 
been steadily opposed to the forma- 
tion of a distinct labor party. In this 
it has stood in sharp contrast with 
that of organized labor in England. 
For this difference thoughtful Amer- 
icans have generally felt that there 
was a fundamental reason. The 
American workingman, the typical 
American workingman, does not ha- 
bitually think of himself as a mem- 
ber of a distinctly separate class in 
the community. That there are class 
distinctions in our country, it would 
be idle to deny ; but the psychology of 
them is radically different from that 
of class distinctions in the Old World. 
Not only has democracy been so real 
and pervasive an element in Amer- 
ican life and American ways of 
thinking as to preclude a deep-rooted 
class feeling, but the actual advance 
of thousands from the ranks of the 
manual toilers to positions of impor- 
tance or affluence has been so familiar 
a phenomenon as to make the possi- 
bility a real thing in every man’s 
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thoughts. Accordingly, it has not 
been merely a calculation of expe- 
diency, but the operation of instinc- 
tive and habitual feelings, that has 
militated against the segregation of 
American workingmen into a class 
party. 

The proclamation issued this week 
by the American Federation of Labor 
does not ostensibly abandon this po- 
sition. It does not abandon it at all 
so far as the form of organization is 
concerned. Not only does it not pro- 
pose the formation of a labor party, 
or the adhesion of the Federation to 
any labor party already formed, but 
it maps out a course irreconcilable 
with any such programme. Never- 
theless, if the proclamation means all 
that it seems to portend, it marks a 
departure in the direction of class 
segregation quite as radical, and quite 
as momentous, as would be the cre- 
ation of a new party. If the pro- 
gramme it lays down is to be sys- 
tematically and consistently carried 
out, that great body of workingmen 
which constitutes the Federation of 
Labor will henceforth play, in Amer- 
ican politics, the part not of individ- 
ual American citizens, but of a con- 
solidated class. 

That programme is tersely summed 
up in this sentence in the proclama- 
tion: 

The American Federation of Labor an- 
nounces its determination to apply every legit- 
imate means and all of the power at its com- 


mand to accomplish the defeat of labor's ene- 


mies who aspire for public office, whether 
they be candidates for President, for Con- 


gress, for State Legislatures or any other 
“Every legitimate means” may, to be 
sure, signify little or much; but, in- 
terpreted in the light of other state- 
ments in the proclamation, it has an 
ominous sound. It is at least con- 
ceivable that what the Federation 
leaders have in mind is to take a leaf 
out of the Anti-Saloon League’s book. 
The systematic blacklisting which 
was the heart of that organization’s 
activities sufficed to give the League 
the balance of power in a sufficient 
number of Legislative and Congres- 
sional districts to ‘bring about its 
astonishing and revolutionary vic- 
tory. And it is to balance of power 
that the Federation’s proclamation 
explicitly points. Whether it will be 





able, or even whether it desires, to 
wield the possible voting power of 
the Federation’s members in the 
ruthless and effective way which the 
Anti-Saloon League found so success- 
ful, it may be premature to discuss. 
But that this possibility has to be 
considered is evident. The absence of 
any such determined effort in the 
past, and the failure of such efforts 
as have been made in this direction, 
throw little light upon the possibili- 
ties that lie before us now. 

It is none too early to warn both 
the public and the labor people of the 
profound and far-reaching conse- 
quences which the adoption of such 
a policy would entail. It would mean 
a class situation not less serious, but 
far more serious, than that which 
would be brought about by the mar- 
shaling of organized labor into a 
separate political party. With a sepa- 
rate party, unfortunate as might be 
its identification with a class, the 
other parties could reckon on fair 
and manly terms. It would be a ques- 
tion of matching one set of forces, 
one aggregation of citizens, against 
another. But the balazice-of-power 
programme, in its fulness, means sys- 
tematic intimidation. It means, un- 
less counteracted by a corresponding 
combination of opposing purpose, 
that no man in either of the great 
parties could call his soul his own 
except at the risk of political anni- 
hilation. 

This condition of things would be 
intolerable; and although it would 
undoubtedly lead to the adoption of a 
remedy, the remedy would be almost 
as bad as the disease. If the Federa- 
tion’s announcement means the worst 
that it is apparently capable of mean- 
ing, we are about to enter upon one 
of the most sinister chapters of our 
political history. Let us hope that, 
whatever may be at present in the 
minds of the Federation’s officers, the 
true significance of any programme 
of organized intimidation by a class 
—the disaster which it portends, in 
the first instance to us all, but finally 
and most heavily to the very class 


- that undertakes it—will be brought 


home to the labor leaders in time to 
prevent the launching of any such 
rash and ill-omened enterprise. 


- 


America and the 
_ English Tradition 


t tee recently established chair in 

the history, literature, and insti- 
tutions of the United States which is 
to be shared among the several uni- 
versities of Great Britain, is quite 
different from the exchange profes- 
sorships of sometimes unhappy mem- 
ory. It is not at all the idea to carry 
over one of our professors each year 
and indoctrinate him with the true 
culture at its source. The occupant 
of the chair will be, if the announced 
intention is carried out, quite as often 
British as American, and quite as 
jikely a public man as a professor. 
The chief object is to bring to Eng- 
land a better knowledge of the United 
States, and a purpose more laudable 
can scarcely be imagined. Peace and 
prosperity will endure in the world 
in some very precise relation to the 
extent to which England succeeds in 
understanding us. 

It is not an illusion to suppose that 
our understanding of the British is on 
the whole better than theirs of us. 
The British Empire is a large and 
comparatively simple fact, now con- 
spicuously before the world for a long 
time. The United States was, in 
British eyes, until recently, a compar- 
atively insignificant fact, yet vastly 
more complicated than they imag- 
ined. Each, of course, perfectly knew 
the faults of the other, assessed with 
an unerring cousinly eye. The Amer- 
ican bragged in a nasal whine, the 
Briton patronized in a throaty burble. 
Whoever among the struggling na- 
tions of the world might win, Eng- 
land saw to it that she never lost; 
your Yankee was content with the 
more ignoble triumphs of merchan- 
dising, willing to cheapen life if he 
could only add to his dollars. But 
the excellence of English political in- 
stitutions and methods, the charm of 
English life, the tremendous power of 
the Empire for promoting freedom 
and civilization in the world, these 
are things which Americans have 
long recognized and in a way under- 
stood. Anything like an equivalent 
British appreciation of America in 
the large seems confined to a very 
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few honorable exceptions among 
them. Admiration for Niagara, 
which is half British anyway, or en- 
thusiasm for the “Wild West’— 
your better-class Englishman always 
thrills to the frontier—is no step 
at all toward rightly appreciating 
America. 

To no inconsiderable extent this is 
America’s own fault. She does not 
present to the world a record that is 
easily read. It is obvious, for in- 
stance—and so obvious that it is not 
often enough stated—that America 
has and will continue to have a fun- 
damentally English civilization. Eng- 
lish law is the basis of her law. Eng- 
lish speech is her speech, and if with 
a difference, it is a difference that the 
philologist, all things considered, 
finds amazingly small. English lit- 
erature is her literature—Chaucer 
and Shakespeare hers because her 
blood then coursed indistinguishably 
through the English heart they knew 
so well; Milton, Dryden, and the 
Queen Anne men hers, because she 
was still a part of England; the later 
men hers by virtue of affectionate ac- 
quaintanceship and a generous and 
not inconsiderable rivalry. English 
history, in short, is her history. The 
struggles of the thirteenth century 
through which law and parliament 
came into being, the struggles of the 
seventeenth century through which 
law and parliament came to rule, are 
America’s struggles upon which she 
can look back with the satisfaction 
that some things that have been done 
in the world need never be undone or 
done over again, whatever the room 
for improvement may still be. Ameri- 
cans, no less than British, recognize 
that independence was largely an ac- 
cidental result of a war which sprang 
out of a false theory of economics, 
but whose conclusion carried with it 
a lesson in the management of empire 
which subsequent history shows the 
British to have learned thoroughly 
and for the benefit of all concerned. 
American independence, however, 
once established, pointed a way to 
democratic freedom which England 
hastened to follow. This we know. 
And yet— 

And yet we allow these obvious and 
fundamental considerations to be- 


come marvellously obscured. We al- 
low England’s failure to solve an in- 
soluble Irish problem to arouse in us 
an attitude of mind possibly excus- 
able in some Irishmen, but wholly in- 
excusable in any American. We allow 
a sentimental regard for some immi- 
grant from Eastern Europe, who 
comes to us with a philosophy born of 
conditions that in English-speaking 
lands ceased to be centuries ago, to 
make us pretend to see in him the true 
expression of America’s traditional 
ideals. We allow ourselves to be far 
too easy with the phrase, “‘He is not 
pro-German, he is merely anti-Brit- 
ish.” Why are they anti-British? Why 
should they be permitted to make it 
falsely appear that recognition of the 
English basis of America involves ap- 
proval of everything that England in 
her long history may or may not have 
done? Why should they be allowed to 
pretend that disapproval of some par- 
ticular act of England justifies repu- 
diation of most of the things by vir- 
tue of which we are what we are? 
America from the first has been part 
of the great English experiment— 
great because it is capable of learning 
from experience. 

The world has put a big investment 
in blood and treasure, and all that 
they imply, into the education of 
England. It is satisfied—the world’s 
response to Germany’s insolent chal- 
lenge is the proof of it—that its pains 
have been well bestowed. England 
is more nearly fit than any other na- 
tion to wield the power that is hers. 
That is not to deny the peculiar vir- 
tues of other nations; indeed, these 
virtues have largely contributed to 
the result. Italy has educated her; 
France has educated her; we have 
done something; and Germany. In 
result, she is not perfect—the Eng- 
lish would perhaps least of all assert 
that—but she has learned a great 
deal and held herself steady while she 
learned it. It is a bigger job than the 
world cares to undertake to teach any 
other nation so much. Nor would it 


be at all likely to succeed so well. For 
what England has to offer the world 
in return is not simply her institu- 
tions; it is not merely a formula for 
the effective discharge of police duty 
throughout the world; it is the Eng- 


lish freeman, whether he hail from 
Canada, Australia, Africa, or the ut- 
termost isles of the sea. 

A most adaptable fellow, this free- 
man, doing all sorts of work every- 
where, and with tremendous powers 
of assimilation. Consider him in his 
origins. He began by assimilating 
fully his own weight in Danes, while 
remaining an English freeman. He 
then perforce accepted a Norman 
king, as he had accepted a Danish 
one, hoping, as always, that the king 
would not trouble him too much. But 
when Norman William, who was very 
ill-informed about the breed, killed 
off most of his natural leaders and 
harried the rest into villeiny, how did 
he manage in a small matter of two 
hundred years or so to make an Eng- 
lish gentleman not only of himself but 
of all the rag-tag of adventurers who 
had come over with William and since? 
How did he contrive, out of a band of 
exiles fleeing from an Egypt of eccle- 
siastical tyranny, broken younger 
sons, artisans out of a job, specula- 
tors, bondmen, Swedes, Dutchmen, 
and what not, to make America? Is 
he one likely to lose his bearings when 
in his America the age-old problem 
again heaves in view? This is a job 
he has been working at pretty suc- 
cessfully for more than a thousand 
years. Grant him a moment to real- 
ize himself afresh in the face of it. 
Don’t expect him to stop and give a 
coherent explanation of what he is 
doing. He wouldn’t be the true son 
of the English tradition that he is 
if he could do that. Perhaps the 
occupants of the new chair can do 
something of the sort for him. 
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President Wilson’s Japan 


APANESE statesmen, on the many 

occasions when the purpose of the 
Mikado’s land is under scrutiny, are 
fond of declaring: “So desu ka!’’—to 
the accompaniment of that succulent 
intake of the breath we all know— 
“Our country is so misunderstood.” 

With Mr. Wilson’s pax Japonica 
now well under way, one can not but 
wonder what President Wilson’s 
Japan really was when the triumvi- 
rate at Paris underwrote a Japanese 
primacy in the East. Mr. Wilson 
would, doubtless, agree with me that, 
now that he is finally grappling with 
the situation in the Pacific, the State 
Department, his Minister at Peking, 
even the Ambassador in Tokio, are 
showing an irritating blindness to the 
picture he has so carefully drawn for 
himself. 

His decision at Paris was not at 
bottom dictated by those disconcert- 
ing secret agreements made between 
Japan and the Allies in 1917 for the 
purpose, as the President remarked 
several times, of bringing that East- 
ern Power into the European strug- 
gle—Japan having as a matter of fact 
quite voluntarily declared war on 
Germany August 23, 1914. It was 
not prompted by a desire to abet an 
injustice to China. Even the pressure 
of Fiume was but a contributing in- 
cident. If the President had not 
visualized a Japan through the kindly 
light furnished by the suave Marquis 
Saionji, the candid Viscount Chinda, 
and colored by the pleasant memories 
at Washington of Ambassador Ishii, 
the thing could not possibly have 
happened. In the settlement of the 
Far Eastern imbroglio, he moved 
with a sureness which so baffled many 
of us that we never grasped the main 
consideration in the case: just what 
kind of Japan President Wilson’s 
was. 

Behind all President Wilson’s 
idealism lies a curtain of Calvinistic 
doctrine against which he projects 
his every act. To international rela- 
tions he brings the relentless austerity 
of the Covenanter. For him the state 
is an aggregation of individuals actu- 
ated by a sifting of good and evil, and 


predestined to be convinced in the 
end by an appeal to their virtuous 
instincts. The President sought in 
the legalities of the Covenant a deity 
who should hold up before the na- 
tions a vivid picture of the Judgment 
Day. And, as a picture, it is not with- 
out inspiration for the high-minded. 
Practical European statesmen, how- 
ever, looked to the League of Nations 
mainly for a way in which to settle 
in chancery international difficulties ; 
and it was they who really held the 
scales. 

During President Wilson’s first ad- 
ministration, I had a long, frank talk 
with his newly appointed Ambas- 
sador to Japan, in which I seemed to 
be hearing the President himself lay 
down the why and the wherefore of 
his Far Eastern purposes. Ambas- 
sador Morris, like the President, 
knew little about the intricacies of 
the situation; but that seemed of 
slight importance. The Ambassador 
was a personal emissary of the White 
House, one felt, a missionary of the 
new diplomacy. He was the ex- 
ponent of a formula which would re- 
solve the tangled skein of Sino- 
Japanese relations just as readily as 
harmonize our purposes on the Pa- 
cific, or open the closing door in China, 
or settle difficulties with Mexico. It 
had the fascination which benevolent 
intentions in foreign fields always 
possess for Americans. On our side, 
it was a plan of action which 
eschewed suspicion of the other 
party. It freely imputed to all sin- 
cerity of purpose. It reflected an 
abiding faith in the necessity of dem- 
onstrating our own disinterested- 
ness at any cost. Japan—if she 
had ever infringed our interests, or 
contemplated such a thing—would 
turn over a new leaf if we took no 
stand which could alienate her 
friendship. 

Many things have happened since 
then. Ambassador Morris, one takes 
it after seeing him in Tokio, is no 


. longer under any illusions as to the 


prevailing tendency of the real Japan 
in China or in Siberia. But the force 
of these initial convictions remains 


with the White House. The Presi- 
dent’s Japan is a nation whose eyes 
have been opened to the futility of 
military challenge and which there- 
fore has magnanimously abandoned 
a vision of empire in the East; not a 
Japan reaching for the trappings of 
world-power on the continent of East 
Asia by devious roads, covering, 
under their properly worded phrases, 
the same old rail-and-iron policies. 
Yet there was that Paul Page Whit- 
ham report on the neutralization of 
China’s railways—I was in Peking 
when it was being prepared—which 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee could not see, showing another 
Japan; a Japan which needed only 
“the economic rights” in Shantung 
awarded her at the Peace Conference 
to menace the security of China, as this 
expert survey pointed out. It must 
also have pointed out to the Presi- 
dent, by word, by picture, and by 
maps, that his Consortium scheme 
should include the communications 
Japan held so jealously in North 
China if this great plan of codpera- 
tive action to eliminate international 
competition and preserve China’s in- 
tegrity is to have a chance of suc- 
cess. 

Then, there was a masterly memo- 
randum of the American Minister to 
China, remarkable for its lucid 
brevity, the most penetrating exposi- 
tion of the Far Eastern crisis which 
has been written. With great skill, 
it is understood, President Wilson’s 
own spokesman in China bared for 
him the structure of Japan’s pur- 
poses, laid down the lines of effective 
settlement, and measured the danger 
impending from the wrong solution 
of the difficulties. Yet another report 
which the President ought to have 
seen was an intimate investigation 
of Japan as she really conducted her- 
self from the beginning of her occu- 
pation of Shantung. From an unim- 
peachable source, it, too, was a picture 
not appropriate to the President’s 
Japan; hence it fared badly in the 
Presidential councils when in due 
time it came against the phantasma- 
goric Japan with which the White 
House preferredtodeal. These areover 
and above the deluge of illuminating 
dispatches and reports of the same 
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tenor coming in as department rout- 
ine—from our shrewd representative 
at Tsingtao, the Peking Legation, our 
intelligence services. Indeed, one 
wonders if there does not exist a kind 
of censorship among the officials 
closest to the President, whose con- 
cern it is to see that he is not antag- 
onized by the obtruding realities so 
counter to his own views of the sit- 
uation. 

In any case, Viscount Ishii’s state- 
ments of what his Government hoped 
to do impressed the President more 
than the State Department reports of 
what Japan was doing. He preferred 
to build up his policy on the Hara 
Ministry’s professions of liberalism 
rather than confront Japan’s actual 
government of minority rule and 
star-chamber politics—attempts to 
enfranchise more than 5 per cent. of 
the population thwarted by the polit- 
ical interests; the popular house of 
the Diet a chamber of protest having 
no effectual control over the purse; 
the House of Peers packed in the 
interest of the old régime; the main- 
spring of administration vested in an 
irresponsible Cabinet designated by 
the Mikado, behind which stands an 
extra-legal council of advisors hold- 
ing the final decisions of Japan and 
really exercising the imperial pre- 
rogatives. Admittedly, in Japan there 
is the fabric of a true liberalism, as 
Premier Hara and his fellow Minis- 
ters have taken care to impress upon 
President Wilson, but events have 
shown that the White House has 
come face to face with only the vested 
interests which are dictating Japan’s 
moves. 

It was President Wilson’s misfor- 
tune to come to the Paris Conference 
with his own Japan in mind. It was 
by such a picture that he was actu- 
ated when he talked over Japan’s 
terms of settlement with Saionji and 
his associates ; and, for reasons which 
need not be gone into here, the Japa- 
nese delegation did not disillusion 
him. Even the Consortium so ably 
broached in Peking by the American 
Minister—at the time of the armistice 
Japan was quite willing to come in— 
was already settled as to principle in 
those May days of last year. But, to- 
day, the White House policy has 


failed—failed because President Wil- 
son’s Japan was a wraith. The Con- 
sortium, which was to have pooled 
the international danger points in 
China’s development, equitably pro- 
tecting the legitimate interests of 
every Power, has been deadlocked by 
the firm hand of the controlling ele- 
ments in Japan; it has been vetoed 
by the forces that brought Japan the 
prestige of the Chinese War in 1894, 
the diplomatic assaults on China since 
1915, the undermining of her allies 
in Siberia to-day. The real Japan has 
contemptuously called a halt to the 
merry game its marionettes played at 
the Peace Conference when they as- 
sented to the Consortium scheme to 
facilitate the President’s approval of 
the Shantung settlement. 


The test of President Wilson’s 
Japan was not the Peace Conference, 
but the aftermath. The actual mak- 
ers of Japan’s master-policy are far- 
sighted military leaders who see 
things as they are, calculating states- 
men of the old order, and the heads 
of the great business enterprises 
which came to have a vested interest 
in the governance of Japan since the 
Meiji restoration. There is nothing 
visionary about them; they have 
merely weighed the new diplomacy 
of President Wilson and found it 
wanting. The rejection of the Con- 
sortium was the first manifestation 
of their conviction that the old di- 
plomacy might still dominate the 
world—at all events in the East. 

CHARLES HODGES 


The ‘‘New Republic’s’’ Exhilaration 


HE New Republic feels that the an- 

nouncement of the Supreme Economic 
Council concerning the blockade of Soviet 
Russia is the most exhilarating piece of 
news which has come out. of Europe 
since the signing of the armistice. 
Judging by the article in its columns 
inspired by this news, it may be con- 
ceded that the degree of exhilaration was 
unlimited. Exhilaration indeed has car- 
ried the New Republic far beyond the 
bounds of reality and fact. 

So, for example, under the influence of 
this exhilaration, the New Republic con- 
siders the blockade an atrocity, “‘the last 
abominable remnant of the policy of eco- 
nomic terrorism, with which the Allied 
Governments have made the peoples of 
Eastern Europe pay in hunger, sickness, 
depression, and actual starvation for the 
sins of their rulers.” According to the 
pious hope of the New Republic, the dis- 
tracted souls of the democratic nations 
can now “resume contact with the spirit- 
ual impulses of genuine democracy.” 

One need not be a defender of the ex- 
pediency or effectiveness of the Russian 
blockade as a military measure of de- 
fense, at a time when the German-led 
hordes of the Red armies threatened to 
engulf the new states of Eastern Europe, 
in order to point out that the blockade did 
not starve Russia. Russia is one of the 
greatest food-producing countries in the 
world, and its isolation during the war 
tended to accumulate rather than dis- 
perse food supplies. Furthermore, the 
blockade in reality affected only a small 
corner of Russia, namely, the region oi 
Petrograd. 

In order to reveal the entire fal- 
sity of the assumption made above, it is 
worth while to reiterate the causes of the 


starvation which is decimating the larger 
Russian cities and industrial centres. 
The main and all-inclusive cause is the 
incompetence of the Bolshevik authori- 
ties—their stupidly impractical pro- 
gramme, their terrorism and graft, and 
their inability to organize production. 
In the first place, as a political dodge, 
they told the peasants to seize the land. 
Next, they proceeded to socialize the land 
and attempted to tell the peasant that 
he was merely a tenant of the state, and 
that anything he produced above a lim- 
ited amount for his own consumption 
belonged to the state. In this way, they 
successfully alienated the peasant popu- 
lation and cut down food production. 
Then, they attempted to make the peas- 
ant accept worthless paper money in pay- 
ment for food, and this failed. Had 
they been able to produce any of the 
simple articles of which the peasant stood 
in need, he would have gladly furnished 
food in exchange, but instead they sent 
detachments of Red Guards into the 
country districts to requisition grain by 
force. This not only did not succeed, but 
it aroused a hatred so great that to-day 
a Commissar or a Red Guard dare not go 
among the peasants without military pro- 
tection. Transportation was, of course, 
in a bad state as a result of war condi- 
tions, but instead of improving it and 
making the necessary repairs, the Bol- 
sheviks completed its disorganization 
and ruin. The life of the cities depends 
upon transportation, and they could not 
be supplied even if food were forthcom- 
ing from the country districts. All this 
is not due to the blockade. To be sure, 
the Bolsheviks, in return for stolen gold 
and confiscated property, might have ob- 
tained a certain amount of machinery, 
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tools, and manufactured goods if there 
had been no blockade; but these would 
have been of little use, as they were un- 
able to employ what they already had or 
to utilize their own abundant resources 
for repairing or creating equipment. 

Thus, the charge that the blockade was 
an atrocity whereby the Russian people 
were starved falls to the ground as the 
baseless falsehood of Bolshevist sym- 
pathizers. The real blockade of Petro- 
grad was Bolshevik incompetence, Bol- 
shevik food control, and Bolshevik 
graft. 

When the New Republic turns to a con- 
sideration of the political aspects of the 
Russian Revolution, it proceeds on still 
weaker hypotheses. It parades before 
us again the old theory that all would 
have been well if the Allies had satisfied 
the “Revolutionary democracy” by a 
joint definition of war aims as a neces- 
sary preliminary condition of a general 
settlement. There is no question that 
the Russian people were terribly war- 
weary, and above all things wished peace. 
It was the promise of making peace, 
more than anything else, that gave the 
Bolsheviks their victory. But to talk 
about the interest of the Russians in 
“war aims” is the merest drivel. A few 
thousand of the revolutionary intelli- 
gentsia in Petrograd and Moscow 
talked about war aims and split into a 
dozen parties in their discussion. But 
99 per cent. of the Russian people knew 
nothing whatever of the subject. To the 
few of them that caught up the slogan 
“no annexations and no indemnities,” 
its words signified anneksia i kontribut- 
sia, which they believed to be two prov- 
inces that France and Germany were 
fighting over. When the agitators told 
the crowds that Miliukov was striving 
for the Straits (Prolivi), they were led 
to believe that this was a demand to pour 
out (prolivat) their blood!’ The idea 
that the failure of the Allies to an- 
nounce their war aims had any effect 
on Russian public opinion and its support 
of the war, assumes that the inchoate 
millions of Russian peasants had a pub- 
lic opinion or that it could be informed 
on these points. 

The article in question is so replete 
with misstatements and false insinua- 
tions that space does not suffice to take 
them up in detail, but some of them are 
so glaring that .they ought not to be 
overlooked even in this period of loose 
assertion and glib generalization. Here 
is an example: “As a consequence of 
their {the Allies’] persistent hostility to 
the needs, the scruples, the interests and 
the feelings of the Russian people, they 
finally convinced the Revolutionary de- 
mocracy that its safety depended on the 
Seizure of all power by the Soviets.” 
We have heard many explanations of the 
Bolsheviks’ rise to power, and we know 
something of the methods employed by 





Lenin and Trotsky and their collabora- 
tors, but this is a new one. Considering 
the struggle which the Mensheviks and 
the Socialist Revolutionaries carried on, 
and are still carrying on, against the Bol- 
shevik autocracy, this explanation seems 
far-fetched, even for the Revolutionary 
democracy of the New Republic. 

The New Republic is surprised that, 
because the Soviet Government signed 
the peace of Brest-Litovsk, the Allies 
subsequently treated Soviet Russia as 
the military associate of Germany. Ap- 
parently, the fact that from this time 
von Mirbach played a predominant part 
in the Bolshevik policies, and that Ger- 
man officers organized and led the Red 
forces, is overlooked as of no importance. 
Cunningly devised is the following dis- 
tortion of seeming fact: “They contin- 
ued to propagate the myth that the vast 
mass of the Russian people were op- 
posed to peace, and would welcome the 
intervention of a rescuing Japanese or 
American army.” Of course, the vast 
mass of the Russian people were not op- 
posed to peace, but on the other hand 
the abortive risings against the Bol- 
shevik tyranny, and the piteous calls for 
help, showed clearly enough how welcome 
active assistance would have been in their 
struggle against their oppressors. When 
that help did not come, or came only in 
driblets, the people lost faith in the 
promises of their rescuers. The terrible 
fate of Yaroslavl, whose inhabitants, 
having trusted in promises, rose en 
masse when they heard of the landing 
at Archangel, was enough to blast the 
hopes which the Russian people placed in 
their allies. 

Here is another gem of sinuous mis- 
statement: “The Omsk Government was 
established under protection of the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Allied army, and in the 
south of Russia Denikin organized with a 
larger measure of native Russian assist- 
ance another center of anti-Bolshevist 
military and political power.” The Omsk 
Government under Admiral Kolchak was 
established, not under the protection of 
the Czecho-Slovaks, but as a means of 
saving Siberia from the Bolsheviks at 
the very moment when the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks, learning of the armistice, decided 
to withdraw. This is merely another of 
the persistent lies concerning the Czecho- 
Slovaks which have from time to time 
received publicity. As a r-atter of fact, 
the revolution which placed Kolchak in 
power took place on November 18, 1918, 
and from the lst of December, no Cze- 
cho-Slovaks took part in the fighting 
against the Bolsheviks. As for Denikin, 
his organization of the Volunteer Army 
in South Russia took place entirely with- 
out Allied aid, and assistance was given 
him only after he had won through to 
the Black Sea subsequent to the armis- 
tice. In neither case was there the 
slightest basis for the assertion made by 


the New Republic that these movements 
implied the “dictatorship of their former 
rulers.” But if the New Republic really 
believed this, how could it view with ap- 
proval the proposal that would have per- 
mitted these anti-Bolshevik factions to 
keep control of “practically the whole of 
Siberia and a large part of Southern 
Russia?” The fact is that no proposal 
of any kind could be so hateful to the 
Russian people as one that would mean 
the dismemberment of Russia in this 
way. The slanders against Kolchak and 
Denikin would seem to have been suffi- 
ciently exposed already to prevent, at 
this late date, such a statement as that 
“they were unable with the weapons of 
terrorism and starvation to crush out the 
invincible refusal of the Russian people 
to take back their former rulers at the 
bidding of foreign statesmen.” The real 
tragedy of all this mass of falsehood and 
twaddle is that self-styled “liberals” 
should have exerted their great efforts, 
in the name of self-determination, in be- 
half of a system that is crushing all 
democracy out of the Russian people and 
which they are helpless to resist, and that 
these “liberals” are thereby promoting re- 
action in its most tyrannical form. 
JEROME LANDFIELD 


Correspondence 


Government by Subterfuge 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Occasionally a Federal judge speaks the 
truth in such direct and forcible lan- 
guage that it ought to reach others than 
these who read the reports. An instance 
in point is the opinion of Judge George 
M. Bourquin (United States District 
Judge, District of Montana) in United 
States v. Parsons, 261 Fed. 223, a de- 
cision rendered on October 16, 1919. 
Referring to the “Harrison Drug Act” 
(38 Stat., 785) he said: 

The act is ostensibly a revenue measure, 
and within limits the courts must recognize 
it as such. At the same time any one with 
sense enough to be at large without a keeper 
knows the revenue feature, which possibly 
returns cents for dollars spent in administra- 
tion, is but a fiction and device to enable Con- 
gress, otherwise disabled, to suppress opium 
traffic and use, to hinder and obstruct such 
traffic and use so far as may be done incidental 
to exercise of revenue power. It is one of 
many like and regrettable devices to evade 
constitutional limitations, to impose duties of 
the States upon the United States, and to vest 
the latter with non-delegated and reserved 
police power of the former. 

To the writer, the foregoing seems 
sound and encouraging. Either the peo- 
ple desire that the police power shall be 
exercised by the Federal Government or 
they do not; if they do, there should be 
no difficulty in obtaining a Constitutional 
amendment to that effect. 

H. T. NEWCOMB 
New York, February 3 
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Freedom of Opinion 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I am glad that you will not let the 
New Republic have the last word on 
Freedom of Opinion. But I regret that 
the fashion in journals of opinion seems 
to encourage length rather than con- 
ciseness in discussing such a capital 
matter. Yet on such a topic, a careful 
summary worthy of good old-fashioned 
italics might be worth more, possibly, 
than even your brilliant lengthiness. I 
modestly propose this: 

Expression of opinion in America is 
and should be free in criticism and sug- 
gestion up to the point of remarks 
(which includes propaganda) subver- 
sive of our national idea of government 
and our constituted form of government. 

Americans have always recognized 
that our Government is an experiment. 
We are dedicated to an idea, which is 
hedged about with the majesty of the 
law and the courts, and articulated by 
the machinery of a truly representative 
government. Opinions amounting to de- 
structive criticism of evils grown up 
within it, or to constructive fashioning 
of it to meet new conditions, are wanted; 
they are a sign of health in the body 
politic. Mr. Palmer, at one extreme, de- 
vises poorly when he would legislate to 
ostracize the critic of a law; without 
criticism how can laws be bettered? The 
New Republic and the Nation at the 
other extreme seem to divorce a man, 
while expressing opinion, from any sense 
of loyalty to the Government, or even to 
its fundamental idea. They may be dedi- 
cated solely to the truth, and very good 
if they are, but being by the Govern- 
ment protected physically, mentally, and 
morally (I can hear them hoot at that) 
they ought to see that loyalty, not to 
every detail but to the fundamentals of 
our Government must be preliminary to 
expressing their free opinion. That is 
all we ask of the citizen who earns his 
living in business. A devoted follower 
of their pages recently told me that 
nothing in our form of government was 
worth preserving. I do not blame either 
journal for that opinion. But to my 
mind that is treasonable utterance—am 
I benighted to think so? And that is 
just where, in any social organism, opin- 
ion need not expect freedom to circulate 
in print or get a license to hold meetings. 

MERRILL F. CLARKE 
New York City, January 9 


More and Better Reading 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I have just been informed by a repre- 
sentative of the Review of the publisher’s 
campaign to encourage, through their 
“Mid-Winter Book Season,” more and 
better reading. May I express my 
hearty approval? 


Never has our country more needed to 
remember the warning of the Chinese 
sage that to read without thinking is 
futile, but to think without reading is 
dangerous. T6 encourage reading and 
thinking is a task in which editors, pub- 
lishers, and librarians may well work 
together, and the American Library As- 
sociation, at present engaged in a cam- 
paign to promote the use of libraries 
and to encourage thoughtful reading, is 
delighted that you, too, are contributing 
to the same end. 

CARL H. MILAM 
Director American Library Association 
New York, December 26, 1919 


Germans in Disguise 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


We see much in certain publications 
in reference to the alleged growth of 
“liberal sentiment” in this country. The 
reélection of Victor Berger, after his 
conviction for violation of our sedition 
laws, is often spoken of as showing the 
growth of “liberal” views. It does not 
seem to be generally known that the dis- 
trict that cast 24,000 votes for Berger is 
largely German in its population, and 
that rampant pro-Germanism was only 
held in check there during the war by 
the well-known determination of both 
State and National authorities to sup- 
press treason at all costs. 

James Mann, who appears to be Ber- 
ger’s best friend in the House, also comes 
from a district where the Germans are 
very’ numerous. Nearly every member 
of the House that voted to seat Berger 
comes from a district where Germans, 
still unreconciled to the participation of 
this country in the war, are numerous. 

I am fully aware that a large propor- 
tion of the German population of the 
United States was loyal during the war, 
and many of them active in war work. 
These proved themselves real Ameri- 
cans, and to them is due our heartiest 
approval for the manner in which they 
stood by their adopted country. But, in 
certain sections, there were and are large 
numbers of Germans who have used 
every means possible (without endanger- 
ing their carcasses) to work against 
American institutions, since the country 
failed to respond to the German demand 
for an embargo on arms and munitions 
to the Allies. To this origin may be 
traced their support of any and all sorts 
of radical and socialistic movements, and 
activities of other sorts. 

Men who were known to have not the 
smallest sympathy for socialistic ideas 
until this country seemed likely to war 
with Germany, have lately supported the 
Socialist and Communist parties. It was 
the same way with the growth of the 
pacifist movement. The most active and 
aggressive pacifists the writer came in 


contact with during the war were men 
who had no leaning toward such ideas 
prior to the talk of America going into 
the war. Not a few of them have quickly 
forgotten their abhorrence of all war 
within the last fifteen months, and would 
willingly have this country go to war 
with Japan or England over some tech- 
nicality that could be handled much bet- 
ter by diplomatic negotiations. Were 
they pacifists, or unprincipled fakers? 

Where do our so-called intellectual pub- 
lications, which are now so violently con- 
demning every effort to rid our country 
of radical plotters and alleged workers 
who never work, get their supporters? 
One can now see them at news- 
stands in certain North Chicago districts 
where hardly a copy was displayed prior 
to about three years ago. Wherever you 
see them you may look for numerous 
German patrons. I have been observing 
this for more than a year. Many of the 
buyers are among the wealthy classes 
who have no sympathy with socialism or 
radicalism, except as they may serve the 
purpose of trouble-makers for the coun- 
try of their adoption. 

Epw. CORMAN 
Secretary St. Paul Typothetae 

St. Paul, Minn., January 31 


Intangible Advantages 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Your “Defense of Property” in the 
issue of January 3 is a fine statement 
of truth, and an aid to clear thinking. 
The intangible advantages of various 
arrangements are often too little con- 
sidered. I hope you will continue the 
discussion of such, and carry it into 
somewhat narrower fields, also. To cite 
but one instance, you might discuss the 
intangible advantages, if there be any, 
of public or private ownership and opera- 
tion of road services, including those of 
pipes and wires. It seems certain that 
continued competition is impracticable 
there—in gas and telephones to say the 
least. Maybe we should obtain a greater 
aggregate of adventure, of responsibility, 
of self-reliance, and of education by the 
consequences of our own mistakes, by 
conducting telephones and gas plants 
through our Governments than by. hav- 
ing regulated corporations as scapegoats 
for real or imaginary faults. Maybe the 
election of governments to conduct these 
services is the nearest available counter- 
part, in the field of monopoly, of the 
citizen’s private choice in the field of 
competition—his choice of his own car- 
penter, grocer, and shoe manufacturer. 
I am not arguing for immediate, or even 
ultimate, public ownership and opera- 
tion, I am only suggesting a question for 
your able pen. 

J. DE L. VERPLANCK 
Walbrook, Md., January 23 
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How the Soviet Came to a Russian Village 


LTHOUGH the story of the origin 

of the Soviet in Russia as a govern- 
mental institution has been frequently 
set forth, there still remains considerable 
confusion in America in regard to it. In 
some quarters, especially in those which 
have swallowed without question the 
tales of Col. Raymond Robins and other 
purveyors of misinformation, there still 
persists the false idea that the Soviet 
is a natural Russian political institution 
that had its origin in the peasant com- 
mune. Upon this baseless assumption 
there has been built up the whole fiction 
of the Soviet system as a democratic rep- 
resentative form of government, for the 
time being in possession of the Bolshe- 
viki, a political party. 

So many false conclusions with refer- 
ence to the Russian problems have been 
drawn from this erroneous assumption 
that it is important to make clear, first, 
that the Soviet, in the present use of 
the term, originated in 1905 in the self- 
appointed workingmen’s committees that 
ran the affairs of Petrograd and Mos- 
cow during the short period of prole- 
tariat control; secondly, that following 
this example, in the Revolution of March, 
1917, Soviets were again instituted by 
the workingmen and similarly by the sol- 
diers, but that these were not regarded 
at that time as governing bodies but as 
councils to protect the interests of their 
clients before the Provisional Govern- 
ment; and thirdly, that the Soviets were 
later extended to the peasants, who had 
never before known of such an institu- 
tion. 

Kerensky and his Government fostered 
this extension of the Soviet system 
among the peasants to a certain extent 
as a means of “deepening the Revolution,” 
that is, with the idea of preventing coun- 
ter-revolution, and also for the purpose 
of creating through the peasants a coun- 
terpoise to the workingmen’s and sol- 
diers’ Soviets. But the manner in which 
the Bolsheviks completed this work of 
bringing the Soviets to the peasant vil- 
lages throws still greater light upon the 
character of this institution and its rela- 
tion to Russian life. A view of this is 
sufficient to show how unjustifiable is 
the assumption that the Soviet is a nat- 
ural democratic peasant institution, the 
assumption from which so many false 
conclusions have been drawn. An eye- 
witness account of a typical example of 
the institution of a Soviet in a Russian 
village will give a clearer picture of 
conditions in Russia: than volumes of 
discussion based upon the so-called Soviet 


Constitution and the tales af Bolshevist © 


apologists. The following is such an au- 
thentic description with reference to a 
village in the Province of Perm: 


The village of Karagai is situated in the 


Okhansk district of the Province of Perm. 
Like most North Russian villages, Karagai 
consists of a few very wide’ streets, unpaved, 
and never cleaned, frightfully muddy in wet 
weather and horribly dusty in dry weather. 
It consists of 140 such homesteads, besides a 
few shops, a smithy, a carpenter’s workshop, 
a church, a school, and a little hospital that 
served a tract of country nearly as big as 
Wales. 

In the middle of June, 1918, a company of 
about 150 of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Red Army came to this village. The com- 
pany was composed of Russians, Moldavians, 
Austrians, and Chinamen; in its ranks were 
sailors and soldiers who, after attempting to 

“fraternize”’ with the Germans, had sought 
safety in flight; prisoners-of-war who did not 
‘wish to return to their native countries ; work- 
ingmen who had found looting more to their 
taste than working, and foreign adventurers 
who had joined in hopes of getting something 
for nothing. Every man was armed with 
rifle, bayonet, revolver, and bombs; some car- 
ried swords in addition, and the company 
possessed a machine-gun. 

This motley company streamed into the vil- 
lage in requisitioned country carts or mounted 
upon requisitioned peasants’ horses, and bil- 
leted themselves upon the inhabitants. 

They then sent out into all the neighboring 
hamlets a verbal notice to all adult males to 
attend a mass-meeting at Karagai on the fol- 
lowing day, after which they ate and drank— 
especially the latter—most liberally at the ex- 
pense of the villagers; and, having posted 
sentries, went to sleen. 

Early the next morning they set up their 
machine-gun on a bit of rising ground that 
dominated the village green, and posted them- 
selves round the green, in the middle of which 
was a modest little monument commemorating 
the liberation of the serfs by the Emperor 
Alexander II. This they demolished. When 
the men of the village and surrounding hamlets 
had assembled to the number of 1,000 or per- 
haps 1,500, the meeting was opened. The three 
Commissars, who were the leaders of this com- 
pany of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ Red 
Army, made speeches. These were followed by 
others of the company, each of whom repeated 
what his predecessor had said, though he used 
the high-sounding and stereotyped phrases in 
a different order, or laid more emphasis than 
another had done upon some particular catch- 
word, If any of the peasants attempted to 
speak, he was promptly cautioned to hold his 
tongue, to listen and learn. 

As soon as these speeches were ended, vot- 
ing was ordered. Every free citizen of the 
“Russian Federated Soviet Republic’ was to 
record his vote. whether he wished to or not. 
A line of soldiers was formed across the vil- 
lage green. The peasants were told that to 
go to this side of the line was to vote for Bol- 
shevism, while to go to that side of it was to 
vote against Bolshevism. 

Two peasants promptly moved to that side 
of the line, declaring they would not vote for 
those who denied them the right of expressing 
their opinions. 

At this a halt was called, and these two men 
were at once arrested as enemies of the People 
and shot. Their yet quivering bodies were 
tumbled into a hastily-dug shallow hole, and 
then “voting” was resumed, with the result 
that the whole adult male population of the 
district recorded a unanimous vote for the 
Bolshevists, as was some time later duly 
made known in Bolshevist newspapers, both 
in the capital of that province and in Petro- 
grad. 

Bolshevist rule and authority having been 
established at Karagai in such tragic manner, 
the now thoroughly cowed peasants were or- 


dered to elect certain committees for the 
proper control of all local affairs. The elec- 
tions took place under the supervision of the 
Provincial Committee, as the three Commis- 
sars called themselves, and under the rifles of 
the rabble that supported it. There was no 
pretense of anything like free expression of 
opinion nor of ballot. 

In moody silence the peasants cast their 
votes for whoever seemed to find most favor 
‘in the eyes of the gang of armed ruffians who 
stood around them on the village green, where 
the two luckless anti-Bolshevists had been so 
summarily shot and buried. 

If the Bolshevists disapproved of a candi- 
date they simply disallowed his candidature. 
If any elected man failed to meet with their 
approbation they cancelled his return and or- 
dered a new “election.” In this way was 
secured a return of the most disreputable and 
unprincipled men of the neighborhood. 

The committees thus elected were many in 
number and various in function. There was 
the Committee of War, the Committee of 
Public Education, the Committee of Sanita- 
tion and Public Health, the Committee of the 
Poor, the Committee of Land, the Committee 
of Forests and Natural Resources, and many 
others. Their name was legion, so to speak, 
and wherever one turned or whatever one 
wished to do one was confronted by some 
committee. 

Supreme power was vested in the Executive 
Committee, or “Ispolkom,” whose business it 
was to examine the decisions of all other com- 
mittees and to allow or disallow their meas- 
ures. The “Ispolkom” was vested with the 
power of life and death over all persons re- 
siding within, or traveling through, its dis- 
trict. Its powers were boundless within its 
district, and, as the result showed, were most 
arbitrarily wielded. Its members always went 
about armed. 

If at any time a committeeman became ob- 
noxious to the “Ispolkom,” he was at once 
removed and another man was appointed in 
his place. Thus in the course of a few weeks 
all these committees became highly paid tools 
in the hands of the “Ispolkom.” The money 
for the salaries’ was raised by “contributions.” 

Committeemen, who were perfectly illit- 
erate, received 250 and 300 rubles a month. 
The village postmaster, who had formerly 
been an elementary school teacher, became 
president and secretary of several committees 
and drew no less than 3,000 rubles per month. 
The president of the Committee of Public 
Education was utterly illiterate, unacquainted 
even with the letters of the alphabet. Com- 
mitteemen received, in addition to salary, a 
monthly allowance for traveling expenses. 
This allowance they pocketed, with the knowl- 
edge and approval of the “Ispolkom,” and 
compelled those of their fellow-villagers who 
were not members of the committee to drive 
them about the country free of charge. 


As soon as all these committees had been 
elected and their powers and duties explained 
to them a local Soviet, consisting of represent- 
atives of all the committees, was formed. 


From this it will be readily seen why 
the mass of the Russian peasants hate 
and detest Bolshevik rule, while at the 
same time they are unable to throw it off. 
Hundreds of insurrections have taken 
place all over Russia, only to end in ruth- 
less repression and fearful torture and 
bloodshed. It is under this tyranny that 
the Russian people are still crouching 
and it is no wonder that there has re- 
sulted an animosity between the country 
districts and cities. 
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The Unreconstructed 
Professor 


GREAT deal has been said and writ- 

ten of late on the professor, not a 
little of it professor-contributed. We 
read of his meagre salary in these days 
of luxurious spenders, of labor barons, 
and factory ritters. We read of ice- 
wagon drivers in Chicago who purchase 
sables and diamonds, and contrast with 
them the sad fate of those whose sole 
traffic is in learning. So far has this 
plea for financial justice to the professor 
gone that many who once gloried in the 
robe of dignity of the learned profession 
which sent out no monthly statements 
now feel that it is no more than a shred 
upon which the veriest of muckraking 
journalists may wipe their pens. 

And not a little, too, has been said and 
written concerning the duty of the pro- 
fessor in the present crisis to inculcate 
in his classes the proper tenets of “Amer- 
icanism,” whatever that term may de- 
note; to promote “patriotism,” though it 
would be difficult to find fifty senators 
who could give fewer than fifty answers 
as to the demands patriotism now makes 
upon us; and to combat the threatened 
orgies of militant soviets, though, here 
again, just what form this danger is 
now assuming is not a little matter of 
doubt—at least to some college profes- 
sors. 

Indeed and of a truth the college pro- 
fessor, like the dog, has his day; and it 
has come to him in the press, in the 
forum, and even on the street. He is 
pitied for his unpretentious income, he 
is exhorted to play the man right val- 
iantly, for upon him, he is assured, rests 
the future of the country. But all this 
unaccustomed publicity has made him 
nervous and self-conscious; for the first 
time in his life he is playing in the spot- 
light, and like an unschooled girl he 
shrinks from the glare. 

There is something paradoxical in the 
position of the average college professor. 
The new position in which he is finding 
himself causes not a little searching of 
soul. He envies his colleague in the 
technical and professional schools, whose 
work is so clearly cut out for him that 
a wayfaring man, though a fool, can not 
err therein. The efficiency of a profes- 
sor of surgery may be gauged to a nicety 
by even a layman by the skill with which 
his students amputate a limb or perform 
a delicate laparotomy; the professor of 
engineering can be judged at a glance 
by the bridges or aqueducts of his 
classes; even a professor of law may be 
seen winning immortality for himself by 
the successful pleading of his horde of 
young lawyers. “By their fruits shall 
ye know them,” for here the sequence of 
seed and fruit is close and unmistakable. 








But how shall we judge the efficiency of 
a professor of Ancient Languages or of 
History? People are demanding that the 
graduates of our colleges be trained for 
their less easily gauged efficiency as citi- 
zens; and the’professor of Latin and the 
public, too, are asking, What connection is 
there between a mastery of the classics 
and “one hundred per cent. American- 
ism,” or how can a careful study of 
Medizval History so bulwark the coun- 
try that in these days of peace and dur- 
ing the next war the eyes of the Govern- 
ment will not need the club of the act 
restraining malcontents and Red Radi- 
cals or the spectacles of an Espionage 
Act? There is a pertinency in these ques- 
tions; but this very pertinency does not 
make the college professor any the more 
confident or his state of mind any less 
paradoxical. 

Nor is his confidence in himself or 
his profession restored by the blare of 
drums and trumpets now accompanying 
the “drives” the country over to raise 
millions of dollars to cushion the hard 
academic chairs, The fact that the public 
is gladly contributing to the cause is to 
him an argument, either that people still 
blindly trust in the efficacy of an aca- 
demic training to citizenship, or that 
they have so acquired the “drive” habit 
that they would pour out their money for 
any cause from simplified spelling to 
starched linen for the South Sea Island- 
ers. While on general principles he be- 
lieves that his salary should enable him 
to buy an automobile, like his brick-lay- 
ing or coal-mining neighbor, he yet won- 
ders if, like his neighbor, he has an ade- 
quate and tangible quid pro quo to offer 
in exchange. 

Nor is he helped in the hours of his 
agonized musings by the attitude of his 
classes toward him or toward his work. 
It might have been expected, after 
the nervous tension of the war and the 
cry of increasing efficiency, that young 
collegians would take up the cry and 
apply their hearts with more energy to 
acquiring wisdom. Even the professor 
of Greek would not have been disap- 
pointed if his class had at least discov- 
ered a positive content in Xenophon or 
Plato and have agonized a little over the 
Greek aorist. But as a whole the col- 
legian still remains much as he was 
before war was declared. There is the 
same whole-souled abandon to athletics 
and the social amenities of “college life,” 
and a tacit understanding, in which the 
professor has almost come to participate, 
that studies, at least of an untechnical 
kind, are more or less an irrelevant rea- 
son for bringing so many congenial 
young souls together. They take up 
some time, are a source of occasional an- 
noyances, to be sure, but parents and 
public must be propitiated by a small 
sacrifice on the altar of learning. 

For the young of our colleges are only 


to the slightest degree moved by the 
forces that are aroused to-day. It isa 
curious phenomenon that in democratic 
America the young men and young 
women of our colleges and universities 
should be the last to feel the potency of 
the influences that so charge our social 
and political atmosphere. Though in 
Europe the ideas that are threatening a 
general revolution, that have accom- 
plished more than one revolution, origi- 
nated with the youth of the universities; 
here it is the very youth of the univer- 
sities who are practically immune to the 
contagion. They at least accept life as 
it was, or as it is, confident and un- 
thinking, optimists without a philosoph- 
ical creed. How can a college professor 
take his work seriously when even his 
classes can not regard his work except 
as an irrelevant eddy on life’s swiftly 
moving stream? 

It might seem to serve to restore the 
slipping confidence of college professors, 
to quote for them Milton’s famous son- 
net, “They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” But it is a little paradoxical to 
be told to wait, and in the same breath 
to have added that the nation looks to 
these same professors for a new race 
of citizens “one hundred per cent. Amer- 
ican.” 

* * * * * * 

The old ideals of learning perhaps 
were never more succinctly worded than 
by Ben Jonson—‘“learning, well used, 
can instruct to good life, inform man- 
ners, and no less persuade and lead men.” 
And this he wrote in times not so dif- 
ferent from our own, a day of recon- 
struction, when political and religious 
radicalism and anarchy were threaten- 
ing the foundations of established so- 
ciety. Then, as now, there was alternate 
trust in and revolt from the established 
universities; witness Milton’s effort to 
start a practical school wherein every- 
thing was to be taught from Syriac to 
horsemanship and farming, in order that 
all graduates might have “an universal 
insight into things.” It is curious that 
then, as now, the chief emphasis was laid 
upon a study of political institutions, “to 
know the beginning, end, and reasons of 
political societies, that they may not, in 
a dangerous fit of the commonwealth, be 
such poor, shaken, uncertain reeds, of 
such a tottering conscience as many of 
our great councillors have lately shown 
themselves, but steadfast pillars of the 
state.” This was not written of our 
Senate after the political fiascos of 1919, 
but in 1644; and it is in the same pam- 
phlet that Milton describes the usual cur- 
riculum for students in even universities 
as an “asinine feast of sow-thistles and 
brambles which is commonly set before 
them as all the food and entertainment of 
their tenderest and most docile age.” 

The truth is that the state of mind of 
the average college professor to-day has 
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abundant analogies in the history of 
every social and political crisis. The 
moment men’s minds are brought sharply 
against serious problems of reconstruc- 
tion, with the threat of possible revolu- 
tion in the offing, they turn at once to 
education as the sovereign remedy or in- 
oculation against disaster. And it is 
because he feels the insistent demand of 
the many that such liberal education as 
is saved to-day be turned to the practical 
uses of citizenship and “Americaniza- 
tion,” that the professor’s heart is heavy 
with misgiving; for his realm is all 
knowledge, and his heart recoils at the 
difficulty, nay, the impossibility of turn- 
ing the imparting of knowledge, the in- 
struction to good life, and the enforcing 
of manners, into a propaganda. 

Not that the college professor, in his 
desire to distinguish between the service 
of God and the service of Mammon, would 
classify the attempt to twist courses in 
History or Political Science into courses 
in Patriotism as a species of devil wor- 
ship—far from it; but any such attempt 
at best would perform only a left-hand 
service to truth. Scientific accuracy, 
truth, right, and logical judgments based 
upon correctly drawn inferences, these 
are the goals of all real scholarship. If 
in the study of history and political in- 
stitutions there comes to the student a 
pride in the stability, the justice, the 
adaptability of the American Constitution 
and the American people, it is well and 
good, and a certain rational basis for a 
scholarly patriotism has been soundly 
laid. And it is undoubtedly true that 
many instructors have, by thoroughly sci- 
entific approaches, drawn classes to ap- 
preciate to the utmost the virtues and 
responsibilities of American citizenship. 
But the results have been achieved as a 
by-product. One is not inspired to pa- 
triotism merely by studying constitu- 
tional law or the economics of American 
industry, though both are essential to a 
scholarly appreciation of the duties of 
American citizenship. The truth is that 
patriotism, Americanization, citizenship, 
are delicate terms with a thousand of 
emotional connotations. Though potent, 
they are as undefinable as the laws of 
filial affection and filial dutifulness. And 
it is precisely because into the rational 
process of imparting knowledge and 
grounding judgment there have been 
thrust these emotional and poetic aims 
that the average professor stands before 
his task amazed and mightily perplexed. 

The easiest and, perhaps, after all, the 
most logical way out of the difficulty is 
to “‘saw wood,” to keep the old and tra- 
ditional ideals of a liberal culture well to 
the front. For even the Greek aorist, 
though now sadly neglected, has its use 
in unlocking the human nature in Sopho- 
cles and Plato; and this, rightly handled, 
will throw floods of light upon our prob- 
lems of political and social unrest to-day. 





It will be folly in these treacherous times 
to forget that the study of the past is 
significant only as a light for the study 
of the present—to this extent all liberal 
culture in the humanities is essentially of 
the utmost practical value. And if the 
college professor, through his liberal 
studies, can see and understand the pres- 
ent, the problem of reconstruction in 
education ought once for all to be solved; 
or perhaps, better, there would be no 
problem of reconstruction in education to 
solve. Perhaps in this last sentence lies 
the hint for the solution of all the col- 
lege professors’ perplexities. Perhaps 
by this hint we may come to that educa- 
tion which is “complete and generous,” 
and will “fit a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously all the of- 
fices, both private and public, of peace 
and war.” We have been tested success- 
fully in war—the harder test is now 
upon us. 
’ PHILO M. BUCK, JR. 


Book Reviews 
A Carthaginian Peace? 


Tue Economic CoNSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE. 
By J. M. Keynes. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. 

O book since the armistice has pro- 

duced an effect comparable to that 
which has resulted from the publication 
of Mr. Keynes’s volume. Many, and 
among them persons high in authority 
in the political and economic world, re- 
gard it as dealing a staggering blow to 
the Treaty of Versailles, and confidently 
predict that the author’s searching analy- 

sis and clear-cut deductions will force a 

thorough and basic revision of that all- 

important document. 

The experience and position of Mr. 
Keynes give weight to his analysis and 
deductions. He is a comparatively young 
man, only thirty-seven years of age. He 
is a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
andaC. B. For the past fourteen years 
he has been connected with the British 
civil service, first in the India Office and 
later in the Treasury. During the war 
he was in charge of the British finan- 
cial relations with the Allied Pow- 
ers, and in this connection accompanied 
Lord Reading to Washington in 1917 as 
financial adviser. At the Peace Confer- 
ence, he was the chief representative of 
the British Treasury and a member of 
the Supreme Economic Council. While 
his name has not hitherto been well 
known to the general public, he is not a 
stranger to the leading financiers, nor 


.to those who follow current writings on 


economic subjects. 

In estimating the value of the present 
sensational arraignment of the work of 
the Peace Council, it must be borne in 
mind that Mr. Keynes is a left-wing Lib- 





eral, and by nature has a little of that 
slant of mind which we are accustomed 
in America to associate with the theo- 
retical humanitarianism and interna- 
tionalism of the New Republic school. It 
is not to be inferred that this influences 
the technical-accuracy of his expert work 
in the field of economics. Here he has 
his feet firmly on the ground, even 
though the conclusions he draws from 
the figures that he presents may be 
questionable. On the other hand, when 
he deals with political and social prob- 
lems, he is less certain of his ground 
and displays an attitude of mind indica- 
tive of the slant above referred to. 

By way of introduction he makes a 
rapid survey of the general economic sit- 
uation of Europe before the war, and 
lays especial emphasis upon the delicate 
balancing of the economic interdepen- 
dence upon which the existence of Eu- 
rope’s millions depended. In most of 
this he travels well-beaten paths, for few 
people have failed to realize the signifi- 
cance of the industrial development that 
changed whole peoples from self-con- 
tained units, able to feed themselves 
from their own agricultural production, 
into cogs in a complicated machine that 
absorbed imported raw materials and in 
turn distributed manufactured articles 
at a margin that provided foodstuffs 
from abroad. To this he adds some in- 
teresting comments as to the relation of 
the psychology of society to the accumu- 
lation of immense amounts of fixed 
capital, that capital which played a pre- 
dominant part in the organization and 
operation of the economic machine itself. 
He is not alone in calling attention to the 
fact that it was the inequality of the 
distribution of wealth and the tendency 
of the rich to save the acquisitions of 
their new wealth, instead of spending 
them on their own enjoyments, that 
made possible the building up of the 
great accumulations of capital which dis- 
tinguish our present age. It is his 
conclusion, however, that the war has 
disclosed to all the possibility of con- 
sumption and to many the vanity of ab- 
stinence. From this he deduces fur- 
ther the inevitability of revolutionary 
changes in the capitalistic system and 
that the war settlement must take these 
into account if civilization is to preserve 
its gains. From this standpoint he finds 
that the Treaty of Versailles is not only 
immoral, in that it violated the condi- 
tions upon which the armistice was ‘en- 
tered into, but destructive, in that its 
execution would preclude the restoration 
of healthy economic life. 

Mr. Keynes’s account of the interplay 
of ideas and personalities in the Peace 
Conference is full of interest, and, on 
the whole it only tends to confirm judg- 
ments already formed on this side of the 
Atlantic. He pictures M. Clemenceau as 


the disillusioned and even cynical realist 
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who devoted all the force of his strong 
personality to safeguarding the future of 
France by the crippling of her peren- 
nial adversary. Bismarckian in his esti- 
mate of men and national interests, he 
had no faith in the possibility of the 
moral reformation of the Germans or in 
a new and altruistic world order. Even 
on this basis, however, his vision was 
limited by his ignorance of European 
affairs outside his own country. A simi- 
lar ignorance handicapped Lloyd George, 
who furthermore placed the exigencies of 
domestic politics ahead of considerations 
of international welfare. Indeed, the 
author attributes what he terms the un- 
justifiable reparation exactions, as well 
as the demands for the punishment of 
those responsible for atrocities, to the 
necessity of putting more “ginger” into 
Lloyd George’s Parliamentary campaign 
in December, 1918. Unwarranted prom- 
ises had to be made to stimulate support 
for the Coalition party. 

The author’s estimate of President 
Wilson and his part in the Peace Confer- 
ence is an illuminating feature of the 
book. To begin with, he lays emphasis 
upon the prestige of moral leadership 
with which the President came to Eu- 
rope, a leadership, however, concerning 
which Mr. Keynes was somewhat disil- 
lusioned after coming into personal con- 
tact with Mr. Wilson. He sized up the 
President as a man who was not a hero 
or a prophet, not even a philosopher, but 
generously intentioned, with many of the 
weaknesses of human beings, and lacking 
that dominating intellectual equipment 
which would have been necessary to cope 
with the subtle and strong personalities 
that he had to face in the Council. He 
analyzed him at first glance as a man 
whose temperament was not that of the 
student or the scholar and who had not 
much even of that culture of the world 
which marked Clemenceau and Balfour. 
He found the President insensitive to his 
surroundings even in the external 
sense; incapable of judging character, 
motive, and subconscious impulse in the 
men with whom he was dealing. The 
clue to his character Mr. Keynes discov- 
ered in a temperament and habit of 
thought which were theological rather 
than intellectual, and which were fur- 
ther handicapped by a surprising lack of 
information in regard to European con- 
ditions, and in a mind that was slow and 
unadaptable. His adversaries, on the 
other hand, realized that their chief prob- 
lem was to convince the President that 
all the settlements they desired, no mat- 
ter how selfish and brutal, were in accord 
with the President’s sentimental and 
moral concepts as expressed in his Four- 
teen Points and his subsequent addresses. 
How well they succeeded in this was 
shown by the difficulty which they found 
in changing the President on some of 
the points on which they had previously 


convinced him. As Mr. Keynes ex- 


presses it: 


To his horror, Mr. Lloyd George, desiring 
at the last moment all the moderation he 
dared, discovered that he could not in five 
days persuade the President in error in what 
it had taken five months to prove to him to 
be just and right. After all, it was harder to 
de-bamboozle this old Presbyterian than it had 
been to bamboozle him; for the former in- 
volved his belief in and respect for himself. 
Thus, in the last act the President stood for 
stubbornness and a refusal of conciliations. 


The author feels that the Treaty of 
Versailles in its exactions is dishonor- 
able in that it fails to conform with the 
conditions undertaken with Germany at 
the signing of the Armistice, namely, 
that it should be based upon the Four- 
teen Points and the subsequent ad- 
dresses of the President. For this point 
of view Mr. Keynes has much to justify 
him, though it should also be pointed out 
that he fails to take account of the 
vagueness and the manifest inapplica- 
bility of the code embodied in Mr. Wil- 
son’s generalizations. After all, no states- 
man versed in the practical affairs 
concerned in a general European settle- 
ment could take these sweeping enounce- 
ments of purpose as a definitive practical 
formula. 

The heaviest artillery of the book 
bears on the subject of reparations. This 
is discussed in almost every possible as- 
pect, and the presentation is undeniably 
powerful. Upon one point, which in- 
volves no intricacy, the author’s empha- 
sis, however great, is no greater than the 
case demands. He brings out with 
startling impressiveness what every man 
of sense must recognize, even without 
the aid of the specific arguments he mar- 
shals, the absolute necessity of giving 
Germany a genuine chance to restore her 
producing power and her commercial 
activity. It is preposterous to ask her 
to pay heavy indemnities, in addition to 
shouldering the inevitably heavy burden 
of recreating normal conditions, and at 
the same time cut her off from the requi- 
site access to raw materials and to the 
opportunities of international trade. On 
this point at least, all reasonable men 
should be in agreement. 

It is on the subject of the amount of 
the reparations that there is grave rea- 
son to doubt the soundness of Mr. 
Keynes’s view. The subject naturally 
raises three questions. The first of these 
is, What is the total amount of Ger- 
many’s obligation under the terms of 
the Treaty, (a) as actually drawn, (b) as 
it should have been drawn according 
to the armistice agreement? In Mr. 
Keynes’s judgment the amount assessed 
against Germany in the actual Treaty will 
prove to be about 40 billions of dollars, 
while the extreme limit of what a proper 
interpretation of the armistice agree- 
ment would have allowed is 15 billions, 
10 billions being his own estimate for the 


latter sum. The basis of his computation 
is, of course, too complex to enter into 
here; and the point is not of the first 
importance for practical purposes. The 
second question is whether a definite 
sum, and this a sum not greater than 
what Germany might reasonably be ex- 
pected to pay, should not have been fixed 
in the Treaty as the limit ofher obligation. 
On this point we are emphatically in 
agreement with Mr. Keynes’s opinion. 
It is, however, to the third question that 
Mr. Keynes devotes the most elaborate 
and searching inquiry—the question how 
much Germany will find herself able to 
pay; and it is upon this question that, 
in spite of his impressive marshaling of 
facts and figures, we see very strong 
reason to doubt the correctness of his 
conclusion. 

To justify this doubt it is not neces- 
sary to pick flaws in Mr. Keynes’s figures 
or statements of fact, although many 
detailed criticisms might be advanced. 
The objection we have chiefly in mind 
is a very simple one. However great the 
force of the particular items adduced by 
Mr. Keynes—the apparent limitations of 
Germany’s producing power, the gravity 
of the new difficulties under which she 
labors, the diminution of her man-power 
through the casualties of the war, the 
obstacles which her rivals are likely to 
put in the way of the extension of her 
trade, etc.—however impressive these 
items are, the sharpest test of his argu- 
ment relates to what he says about the 
limits of Germany’s “surplus produc- 
tivity”; which he estimates on the basis 
of what it was before the war, 
and brings down to the small sum of 
$500,000,000 by various considerations 
into whose validity we need not inquire. 
In regard to those other items, shrewd 
men will recognize that there are all sorts 
of unknown possibilities of development 
in a great number of particular indus- 
tries which may upset the figures; but 
most men feel that there is a kind of 
fatal finality about “surplus productiv- 
ity.” But by “surplus productivity” is 
meant the annual excess of production 
over consumption; and this can be in- 
creased by reduction in the amount con- 
sumed as well as by increase in the 
amount produced. Mr. Keynes does not 
overlook this point altogether; but he 
gives it merely a sidelong glance, and the 
few words he devotes to it involve a fun- 
damental error. He assumes that any 
encroachment beyond the line of “surplus 
productivity” would necessarily mean a 
“lowering of the standard of life and 
comfort.” But in normal times this is 
by no means the case. The surplus pro- 
ductivity of Germany before the war, 
estimated at upwards of two billions of 
dollars, was a surplus of production over 
an amount of consumption which in- 
cluded a vast quantity of luxuries; and 
the surplus could have been increased 
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very much by diminishing the consump- 
tion of those luxuries. The same thing 
will presumably be true in Germany 
again, not many years hence. And under 
present-day practice in taxation, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars might an- 
nually be taken for the payment of in- 
demnities with no other effect than the 
cutting down of expenditure on luxu- 
ries, and, therefore, with no appreciable 
lowering of the standard of living for the 
masses. In fact, the “surplus productiv- 
ity” argument, when examined, has very 
little force. Accordingly, while Mr. 
Keynes is unquestionably right in saying 
that the 30 or 40 billion dollars which 
constitutes the total of Germany’s obli- 


gations contemplated in the treaty is be- - 


yond her ability to pay, we do not find 
that he has made out a case as to her 
inability to meet the requirements of 
interest and sinking fund on the 15 bil- 
lion dollars which is all that is definitely 
imposed upon her. 

Before leaving this part of the book, 
we can not forbear to draw attention to 
a point which seems to us to have an 
important bearing upon the trustworthi- 
ness of Mr. Keynes as a guide in these 
high matters. The settlement which he 
thinks ought to have been made, and 
which he formally proposes as a substi- 
tute for the actual one is as follows 
(p. 260): 


(1) The amount of the payment to be 
made by Germany in respect of reparation 
and the cost of the armies of occupation 
might be fixed at $10,000,000,000. 

(2) The surrender of merchant ships and 
submarine cables under the Treaty, of war 
material under the armistice, of State property 
in ceded territory, of claims against such ter- 
ritory in respect of public debt, and of Ger- 
many’s claims against her former Allies should 
be reckoned as worth the lump sum of $2,500,- 
000,000 without any attempt being made to 
evaluate them item by item. 

(3) The balance of $7,500,000,000 should not 
carry interest pending its payment, and should 
be paid by Germany in thirty annual _instal- 
ments of $250,000,000, beginning in 1923. 


We have no quarrel with Mr. Keynes 
for thinking—whether he be right or 
wrong—that this would, for one reason 
or another, be a wise settlement. But we 
do not see how it is possible for any man 
of training, not to speak of an expert 
economist such as he is, to represent 
$2,500,000,000 in ships, etc., plus thirty 
annual payments of $250,000,000 each, 
as constituting a total of $10,000,000,000. 
This is not the first place where he men- 
tions this total. At page 135, for ex- 
ample, he says that “it would have been 
a wise and just act to have asked 
the German Government at the peace 
negotiations to agree to a sum of 


$10,000,000,000 in final settlement with- ° 


out further examination of particulars.” 
Thirty annual payments of $250,000,000 
have a present value, not of $7,500,000,000, 
but of $3,850,000,000 (interest being 
reckoned at five per cent.). If it is legit- 


imate to spread the total over thirty years, 
it is legitimate to spread it over a hun- 
dred; but the present value of those hun- 
dred payments would be only a shade more 
than $1,500,000,000. Of course no one 
knows this better than Mr. Keynes; and 
only an extreme bias in favor of the 
result he desired could possibly have led 
him to make a statement which, while 
misleading no competent person, was cal- 
culated to make a superficial impression 
that the figure he was proposing ran 
high into the billions. 

When Mr. Keynes concludes his ar- 
raignment of the injustice and impracti- 
cability of the Treaty in its reparation 
exactions, and his warning as to the 
menace which it presents for the future 
of European civilization, he turns in a 
final chapter to the subject of remedies. 
His suggestions are four: The revision 
of the Treaty; the cancellation of inter- 
Ally indebtedness; an international loan 
and the reform of the currency; and the 
opening of new relations with Russia. 
There can be little doubt that changes 
and revisions in the Treaty will be neces- 
sary and that they will be made with 
greater ease as war passions are mollified 
by time, and the desperate economic situ- 
ation in Central Europe insistently 
demands treatment. The proposal to can- 
cel inter-Allied war indebtedness, desir- 
able as that might be, seems scarcely 
within the bounds of practical politics 
in this imperfect world of ours. One can 
scarcely see members of Congress in 
Washington proposing to abrogate ten 
billions of war loans. A great interna- 
tional loan will probably be found neces- 
sary, and may be engineered if the lead- 
ing financiers and statesmen of the world 
can agree upon the conditions of making 
it and of utilizing it. The manner in 
which he proposes the fourth of his rem- 
edies, the opening of Russia, shows again 
the slant of mind earlier referred to. 
That the resources in food and raw ma- 
terials which Russia can furnish to Eu- 
rope are indispensable to European re- 
construction is too well known to require 
discussion. But such production and ex- 
portation, in the presence of the existing 
Bolshevik régime in Russia, are not 
within the bounds of possibility. Forces 
are working within Russia towards the 
overthrow of this impossible system. 
How soon they will achieve success we do 
not know, but it is out of the question 
to base any hopes upon the solution of 
the difficulties of Europe from the direc- 
tion of Russia until this eventuates. That 
Germans must have an opportunity to 
participate in the development of Rus- 
sian resources goes without saying. This 
is a matter which is beyond the control 
of the Allied Powers or the Reparation 
Commission. In fact, the restoration of 
normal conditions in Europe waits on the 
solution of the Russian problem, and Mr. 
Keynes’s inclusion of this in his list of 





remedies is based on fact, even though 
his interpretation may be subject to 
serious criticism. 


Education in a Democracy 


A Lover oF THE CHAIR. 
Gass. Boston: 


By Sherlock Bronson 
Marshall Jones Company. 


R. GASS turns over from many 

angles the leading problems of edu- 
cation in a democracy, and the wider 
problem of democracy itself. The mat- 
ter is generally cast in dialogues, with 
the disillusioned scholar described in the 
title as arbitrator. Despite a certain 
crabbedness and inflexibility of literary 
form, the book is a notable one. It is 
thought through, and has flights of grave 
eloquence. As a survey and estimate of 
modern society, as offering a tenacious 
criticism which is ever tinged with 
human sympathy, the book is a true land- 
mark. On the side of education the 
author has no difficulty in showing that 
the present lurch towards vocational 
training in the public schools is really 
not democratic at all. It assumes that a 
child is to be fitted for a place in which 
he shall stay—an aristocratic assump- 
tion. Democratic training would look 
towards stimulating the individual to 
wisdom and magnanimity, and thus to- 
wards producing an ever more enlight- 
ened and generous majority opinion. 
Democracy can remain valid only on con- 
dition of an unsparing criticism of its 
ideas and processes, and withal on con- 
dition that something of private conven- 
ience and prosperity shall be sacrificed to 
the right conduct of public interests. 
Without willingness to forego obvious 
utilities, democracy perishes, for “De- 
mocracy is at bottom only a faith in the 
nobility of the people.” 

At this point enter the economic hu- 
manitarian. Mr. Gass hits him off in 
his numerous species with telling humor. 
Your humanitarian preaches not sacri- 
fice, but material prosperity for the -un- 
fortunate. The common denominator is 
social sympathy. Assure people that 
they are abused, impute merit to them 
for this cause, promise them what they 
want—such is the nearest approach to 
a programme: This sort of socialism is 
merely an inverted form of aristocracy. 
There is no faith in the people, and no 
method of training them politically. 
Somebody is to know what is good for 
them, and these somebodies, having no 
common idea, all differ. Moreover, social 
compunction is often really a tribute to 
Mammon. 


Every age has its own way of feeling the 
raw edge of life, and this is our way. It’s 
a matter of reactions. When tyranny’s the 
thing the poets climb down and are shocked 
and join the revolution. There’s the Eight- 
eenth Century in France. When it’s hardened 
tradition and sophistication, when convention, 
title, and rank are in the saddle, it’s neglected 
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individuality and merit that cry out: “There’s 
the Eighteenth Century in England.” And now 
wealth’s the thing, and poverty fills us with 
horror. 

The book closes with an autobiograph- 
ical fragment which is its best literary 
feature and has the advantage of bring- 
ing the various problems involved to a 
moral focus. We recall nothing that re- 
veals so fully the aimlessness of the mod- 
ern college, caught between vocation- 
alism and fading ideals of humane edu- 
cation, as the record of the author’s col- 
lege days. His life, ironically that of a 
college professor, soon resolves itself 
into the old but ever urgent dilemma 
between the active and contemplative life. 
He gives the former a fair trial in set- 
tlement work, and nearly succumbs to its 
warm appeal. Finally, he withdraws to 
his chair, at last without irony. Human- 
itarian activity has built up no stand- 
ards and furnished no ideas. He will 
henceforth devote himself to the great 
intangibles upon which, after all, civil- 
ization rests. 


For in realizing that the spiritual structure, 
the humanizing product of men’s thought and 
wisdom, kept its tenuous life so precariously, 
and had its life at all only in men’s minds, he 
saw how supreme was the value of those men 
who shut themselves—perforce, to-day, alas— 
aloof from the world, mastered the records of 
the past, wrote their new volumes, taught, or 
perhaps merely preserved by their example 
the tradition of the love of learning. 

Amid a thousand hustling and profes- 
sionally hopeful books on education and 
politics this one, with its quiet and whim- 
sical seriousness, is rather likely to be 
overlooked. To overlook it, however, is a 
serious reader’s loss. 


Between Worlds 


Micuaet Fortu. By Mary Johnston. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
OvutTLanp. By Mary Austin. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. 
JHAT is “the truth about” Miss 
Johnston? Is she-too deep for us, 
or has she a showy opalescence of surface 
that baffles the eye? Her work appears 
to have three chief phases. There were 
her early costume romances, “To Have 
and To Hold,” “Audrey,” and so on 
which launched her on the way to what 
looked like a safe popularity. They had 
the right blend of colorful phrase, hectic 
emotion, and red-blooded action (perhaps 
that label was still to appear) ; and their 
none too unconscious “literary” touch of 
style did them no harm with the audience 
of that day, which had not yet learned 
on the highest authority, as we have, to 
despise style. Miss Johnston seemed to 
have a sure thing, and perhaps some 
critics, after the notorious habit of their 
envious tribe, twitted her on the fact. 
At all events, she soon withdrew from it 
into regions where she was safe enough 
from the approval of the vulgar populace. 


Her second phase was the heavy-his- 
torical, in which she entreated with in- 
dubitable zeal and ingenuity, but quite 
dubitable effect, certain dramatic world- 
episodes. Why, when they were so 
earnestly conceived and zealously ex- 
ecuted, did not these books get hold of 
us more? Why, especially, did the twu 
Civil War novels, “The Long Roll” and 
“Cease Firing,” fall so dull and flat upon 
our consciousness? Here, surely, in 
these responsible and dignified efforts to 
interpret the unforgotten tragedy, the 
writer’s serious and somewhat portentous 
manner might justify itself. A South- 
erner, the kinswoman of a great South- 
ern general, she might reveal the ’sixties 
as they had not been revealed before. 
But these books were heavy, turgid, over- 
strained—dull. One wearied of their 
insistent pressure upon the nerves and 
the emotions. At best, one “waded” 
through these carefully, even prayerfully 
written records. There was no pleasure 
in them to atone for their interminable 
high flown yet melancholy drone. 

The third phase set in some years 
since, and is still “on”: a mystical 
rhapsodic phase which interprets the 
world in terms of some circumambient 
and fluid superworld which knows not 
time or space or stability, but unites all 
men and all things in a kind of golden 
sempiternal flux. Life is continuous; the 
soul of our grandam has more or less 
its will of us. We live many lives in 
the flesh; we toddle, in each new ex- 
istence, down a predestined and vaguely 
familiar path. If the hopeful reader 
delve patiently enough in “Michael 
Forth” he may unearth the not very 
satisfactory love-story of two young 
Southerners of our own day, a Michael 
and his Miriam. They are ancient 
mates, we gather, and seem a good deal 
more excited in chasing back their in- 
timations of a joint immortality than in 
living and loving through the incidental 
present. We savor a sort of psychical 
joke when Miriam dies—it matters so 
little to their real union. A joke on 
death or, perhaps, on the misguided 
myriads who are so dull as to be de- 
pressed by death. Michael does admit 
that her departure has done something 
to him: “The ‘Tl’ posited itself in a realm 
somewhat nearer to the all. It tented 
there.” The old campground! ‘ 
“Miriam was there, profoundly, ceeply, 
truly there.” Not only profoundly, but 
deeply. . . . I have no wish to mock at 
this evidently earnest dreamer. But it 
is fair and friendly to caution her that 
there is an accent of psychic hysteria 
about all of her recent work. Perhaps the 
only safe way to be a Swami is to keep 
one’s tongue firmly in one’s cheek, or 
at least to be able to laugh at those who 
overdo the ecstatic. If Miss Johnston 
is capable of laughter, there is nothing 
in her books to show it: the utmost one 


might postulate would be a pale and 
trembling smile, directed patiently yet 
encouragingly towards the _ eternal 
heavens. Page after page here, chapter 
after chapter of supra-liminal prophecy, 
dim and continuous: yes, a word of warn- 
ing is in order that this way lies, if not 
madness, at least a form of mental dis- 
integration. One paragraph may be 
quoted as a fair sample of the oracle’s 
utterance: 


The sea ran round the world. The fluid air 
was not here nor there, it flowed far and near. 
. . . I sat upon the deck of the Zeus and lis- 
tened to Ransome the traveler—but also I was 
away from this—all around and all through. 

. . Flowing mind that was also Ransome’s 
mind, as it was Miriam’s mind, and others and 
others in incalculable numbers—the host of 
mind. . . . Strong was the rapture! Thought 
there had great. voice—God voice. It sank 
away, but its shadow, its echo, lingering, 
clothed itself in words from an ancient dia- 
logue between man and man—between the 
individual and the Generic Consciousness. 


One may confess an unregenerate im- 
pulse, when people talk or write like 
this, to make the specification “the Vir- 
ginian” did on a famous occasion: 

“When you say that, smile!” 


Mrs. Austin’s “Outland” is a less pre- 
tentious and more intelligible adventure 
between worlds: a fantasy vividly con- 
ceived and gracefully and consistently 
developed. The idea seems familiar 
enough, yet we are able to recall nothing 
quite like it. Algernon Blackwood and 
others have told tales of contact between 
modern men and the living gods of na- 
ture, Pan or some lesser one. Another 
British novelist (John Buchan, was it?) 
has recently told a striking story of the 
survival of a mysterious race among the 
far mountains of Scotland who are sup- 
posed to be a remnant of the ancient 
Picts, living in remote fastnesses of the 
hills and now and then wreaking their 
malice upon the luckless shepherds or 
travelers through that ill-omened region. 
This is in a way analogous to Mrs. 
Austin’s idea, since her “Outliers” also 
represent the survival of a primitive 
race; but in her narrative the element 
of horror, usually dominant in this gen- 
eral order of fiction, has almost no place. 
And her primal folk are given no historic 
name or habitat. The scene happens to 
be California, in a stretch of wooded 
country, not many hours’ journey from 
city or sea or fashionable resort. The 
man is a literal-minded professor in a 
nearby university; the woman a teacher 
who has retired to her lodge in the 
chosen (and accessible) wilderness in 
order to be an author at leisure. The 
man is the woman’s staid and unimpas- 
sioned suitor. He thinks they ought to 
marry because they are good companions 
and because they are not in love. She 
can not marry him on those terms; nor 
can she be happy without him. She can 
not write, he will not woo, and matters 
are at a deadlock when a dim trail into 
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the wood leads the woman among a 
strange, though not unfriendly, folk. The 
man blunders after her, and the rest of 
the story, which shall not be butchered 
in any sentence or two of abstract, deals 
with their adventures among this people 
of primitive and endearing character; 
and with what they learn of themselves 
through that experience. It is the kind 
of story which can not be told with any 
amount of merely mechanical ingenuity 
and be anything less than offensive; Mrs. 
Austin has felt and conveyed the charm 
of a delicate and original fancy. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Art of the Greek 


Ceramists 


A Hanpsook oF GREEK VASE ParInTING. By 
Mary A. B. Herford. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

ISS HERFORD tells us that in this 
brief account of the Greek ceram- 

ists and their art she aimed to produce 
a book primarily for “non-specialist” 
readers, and also one that might prove 
useful to students as an introduction to 
more technical works or to the study of 
other branches of Greek art. A double 
purpose of this kind is admittedly diffi- 
cult to carry out. There is always dan- 
ger of falling between two stools and 
satisfying neither group of readers; 
and this danger Miss Herford has not 
entirely escaped. Her earlier chapters, 
on the potter and his craft, the shapes 
and the uses of Greek vases, will hardly 
make a strong appeal to the general 
reader, especially the decidedly technical 
distinctions between the different va- 
rieties of amphore, hydriz, and other 
forms. The “non-specialist” is likely to 
be somewhat upset when, after working 
through this dry material, he finds in 
later pages references to a number of 
less common shapes which are not in- 
cluded in the chapter on forms, and are 
either not described at all or only inade- 
quately described in the connections in 
which they appear. One wonders, too, 
whether the general reader will readily 
catch the meaning of various undefined 
technical terms, such as “Kleinmeister,” 
“matt” colors, and “Phaleron ware,” 
and whether it would not be well to ex- 
plain, when the word first appears 
(p. 14), that the “Karameikos” was the 
potters’ quarter in ancient Athens, 
rather than on ‘its second appearance 
(p. 18). It is true that the definition 
is given in the Index, but as the Index, 
in general, is not treated as a glossary, 
the reader can hardly be blamed if he 
fails to find this means of answering his 
question. 

On the other hand, the student of art 
and archeology, trained, presumably, to 
demand exactness in the use of terms, 
may well be puzzled to find the aryballos 


described as similar to “small pear- 
shaped vases without foot” (p. 41), after 
it has been described and pictured (pp. 
30 and 31) as a sub-class of the leky- 
thos, with a “low ring-foot.” It may ir- 
ritate him, after he has been told that 
vases with the name Leagros should be 
assigned to the decade beginning about 
510 (p. 78), to read three pages. later 
that Leagros is “the hero of the last dec- 
ade of the fifth century”; and if he is 
familiar with his classics, the numerous 
small errors in the accentuation of 
Greek words may weaken his confidence 
in the writer’s accuracy in other mat- 
ters. 

In this respect, our assumed student 
reader would do Miss Herford an in- 
justice. In general, her statements of 
fact are accurate, and show, especially 
in the second, or historical, part of the 
book, that she is conversant with recent 
discussions and theories. She writes 
pleasantly and vividly of the vase-paint- 
er’s craft, and enlivens her text with 
frequent and appropriate references to 
Greek literature and to ancient and mod- 
ern works of art. Some of these allu- 
sions, such as the comparison of the 
work of Assteas to that of Blake, are 
decidedly original and interesting. The 
illustrations—made, for the most part, 
from photographs—are well chosen and 
excellently reproduced. The book, there- 
fore, may confidently be expected to 
make the Greek vases more generally ap- 
preciated than they now are. But one 
leaves it with the feeling that a better 
popular account could be written, that 
the writing of such livres de vulgarisa- 
tion is still among the things which 
“they order better in France.” 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE claims of James Whitcomb Riley 

are recalled to mind by Mr. Marcus 
Dickey’s new book, the “Youth of James 
Whitcomb Riley” (Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany), in which four hundred pages of 
record and rhapsody are lavished on the 
poet’s youth alone. The Review will not 
re-try the case. At most, it may venture 
a word on the principles that should 
govern the award. In the homeliness of 
Riley’s dialect there is neither accusation 
nor amnesty. It fixes nothing. So far 
as the court of criticism goes, the dispen- 
sation from standard English, which is 
cheerfully granted in the Riley case, is 
not a dispensation from literature; it is 
not a dispensation from sense or art or 
style. There are various ways of being 
rough as of being smooth, and literature 
in both forms recognizes only the best 
ways. What posterity may wish in re- 
gard to Riley, if it makes him the sub- 
ject of a wish, is not that he had been 
less of a ploughman and more of a cava- 
lier, but that he had been more of a 


ploughman and less of-a loafer. Even 
in his own furrow Riley is an uneven 
workman, an inconstant toiler. In the 
very same poem, between firmnesses he 
is flabby; between tensions he is nerve- 
less. He was doubtless zealous in his art 
after a fashion, but it is easier to be 
zealous than to be steady. It is easier 
in a way to give one’s life to art than 
to give half-an-hour to the subjugation 
of a rebellious line. Riley’s half-hours 
were too precious to be thrown away 
upon niceties; he had six volumes to 
write. 

Men are sometimes vindicated by the 
quality of their detractors; they are 
sometimes arraigned by the nature of 
their eulogists. Mr. Dickey’s book is a 
sincere, generous, loyal book; its good- 
nature is so sunny, and so unlike in 
its comprehensiveness, that it exhorts a 
sort of unwilling return from the doubt- 
ing or contentious reader. Nevertheless, 
it is little short of a menace to Riley’s 
fame. It is prolix and vacuous; in na- 
ture, by the by, the greatest amplitudes 
are voids. It is gushing and florid; 
around springs one expects to find blos- 
soms. Mr. Dickey quotes very freely 
from Riley. He quotes indiscriminately, 
or rather he seems to be guided by a 
perverse dexterity to the wrong quota- 
tion. If he quotes from Longfellow’s 
“Morituri Salutamus,” for example, he 
is guided past the imaginative line, “So 
many ghosts are in the wooded plain,” 
past the glowing metaphor, 

How far the gulf-stream of our youth may 
flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

to settle down upon perhaps the two 

most arid and lustreless lines in the 

whole poem, 

Study yourself; and most of all note well 

Wherein kind nature meant you to excel. 

The effect of the application of a talent 

so fatally inspired as this to a faculty 

so portentously unsure as Riley’s may 

readily be guessed. 

This is not all. The havoc which Mr. 
Dickey’s adoration is to work in the 
reputation of his idol is still incomplete. 
This book is curious, and in its way valu- 
able, in its picture of a bygone literary 
taste, a taste juvenile from the outset 
and juvenile to-day in its very senility, 
like Mrs. Skewton in “Dombey and Son.” 
The cult was showy, facile, smartish, 
not so bad in its avowedly ornamental 
and sentimental passages, though these 
were bad enough, as in the plasters of 
ornament and sentiment which it was 
pleased to apply to passages which were 
in substance plain and practical. Riley 


undoubtedly had close affiliations with 
this cult, and the unwilling and uncon- 
scious wrong which this book does to its 
idolized subject is to present Riley al- 
most exclusively in the clutch of these 
If a man is half, and only 


affiliations. 
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half, a fop, he is lost if he allows him- 
self to be decoyed into a group-picture 
in which the other participants are fops. 
Riley was half a twaddler; the neigh- 
borhood of twaddlers is his bane. Mr. 
Dickey’s book scarcely permits him a 
moment’s release from that compromis- 
ing fellowship. A manlier taste in his 
biographer would have acted as sum- 
mons and incentive to the manlier Riley 
to emerge from his retirement. Riley 
found his vocation in the portrayal of 
humble life in his native Indiana. One 
can not help fancying that part of the 
virtue of this step lay in the fact that 
the return to his people was the exodus 
from his class. That exodus is in a 
sense revoked in Mr. Dickey. 


Dr. Trevor H. Davies’ “Spiritual Voices 
in Modern Literature” (George H. Doran 
Company) is a book the contents of 
which transpire in the very title. The 
reader infers that Dr. Davies is a clergy- 
man of the English Church in Canada; 
that the point remains to the last an in- 
ference is a just indication of some 
breadth in his theology. He is a well- 
bred and (comparatively speaking) well- 
read clergyman, writing a colorless, but 
limpid and fluid English, not a close 
reasoner, but so partial to order and 
classification that his book is almost tiled 
with subdivisions. He wishes to find in 
modern literature a reénforcement to 
modern Christianity, and the original 
feature in an unoriginal book is his addi- 
tion of the names of John Masefield and 
of Ibsen (in “Peer Gynt”) to a list in 
which the appearance of Tennyson, 
Browning, Wordsworth, Ruskin, and 
James Smetham, is entirely normal and 
intelligible. The appropriation of Mr. 
Masefield by the church is hardly spoli- 
ation, though it is interesting as a mark 
of the effacement of the last echo of the 
hue and cry which greeted the appear- 
ance of the “Everlasting Mercy” not so 
very many years ago. That poem was 
essentially Christian, and if its blas- 
phemies and ribaldries were meant to 
ward off the pietists, it is interesting to 
note that the period of their efficiency 
is past. The case of Ibsen is very dif- 
ferent. It is undoubtedly true that 
“Peer Gynt” is a condemnation of hali- 
heartedness, and that half-heartedness is 
the bane of modern Christianity. But it 
must be remembered that Ibsen, through 
the mouth of Brand, represented the God 
of orthodox Norway as a bald old man with 
skulleap and glasses, and it is unlikely 
that he would have been cordially respon- 
sive to the distinction that Dr. Davies 
might draw, possibly with justice, be- 
tween orthodox Canada and orthodox 
Norway. Dr. Davies, at variance with 
Ibsen on the main point, desires to profit 
by Ibsen’s authority on a secondary 
question on which their agreement is 
decided. Of course, any side is quite 


right in availing itself of a friendly 
particular in the testimony of a 
generally unfriendly witness. But in 
the special case where that witness is 
cited as an authority, a distinct prob- 
lem arises. His general unfriendliness 
becomes a fact which it is unfair to 
withhold and impolitic to confess. 


The Harvard art department have put 
their heads together and produced an 
admirable catalogue raisonné entitled 
“Collection of Medizval and Renaissance 
Paintings,” and the Harvard University 
Press has given the handsome quarto 
every advantage of fine presswork and 
illustration. Over sixty pictures are re- 
produced, most of them being of the 
primitive Italian schools. These pictures 
have been collected with the end of illus- 
trating the courses in the history of art. 
The pictures are so representative that 
the editors have been able to build a suc- 
cinct history of primitive European paint- 
ing around the nucleus afforded by the 
Fogg Art Museum. The brief chapters 
on the several schools are competently 
done. That on Byzantine painting is the 
best short account available in English. 
Especially good also are the color de- 
scriptions, which are clear without 
tediousness or over-elaboration. The edi- 
tors record such pictures by artists rep- 
resented in this catalogue as are in other 
American collections. Bibliographical 
features are pretty full and sensibly pre- 
sented. Where the editors deserve high 
praise is in their correct and scrupulous 
conception of their task. The business 
of a catalogue is to present the actual 
state of knowledge about the objects cat- 
alogued, and not the floating mass of 
conjecture. A cataloguer should not 
make new attributions for disputed pic- 
tures, but arbitrate existing attributions, 
and he should accept none that can not 
measurably be proved. So evident a 
counsel of probity should not need to be 
urged, but when one recalls such wild 
work as was made in the official cata- 
logue of the Jarves Collection at Yale, 
the scholarly conservatism of the Har- 
vard editors appears in a very favor- 
able light. They know how to reject 
flattering attributions even when offered 
by incautious distinguished experts, 
they query attributions which most gal- 
lery officials would welcome with open 
arms. In short, the catalogue is a re- 
markable exhibit of the New England 
conscience, and withal taste, as applied 
to the often charlatanistic field of con- 
noisseurship. Such a work will not soon 
go out of date. This catalogue should be 
immensely valuable as an adjunct to in- 
struction at Harvard, and it should 
serve widely as an example. It is a fit- 
ting crown to the remarkable work of 
building the Fogg Museum up from al- 
most nothing—and in only about fifteen 
years—to its present estate of impor- 


tance. The interest of the collection 
may be judged from a mere enumeration 
of some of the Sienese masters on the 
walls. There are fine and certain exam- 
ples of Simone Martini, Ambrogio Lo- 
renzetti, Andrea Vanni, Taddeo Bartoli, 
Sassetta, Matteo di Giovanni, Benvenuto 
da Siena, and Girolamo di Benvenuto. 
These may not be on household lists of 
the world’s ten greatest painters, but 
they offer so many pure delights to such 
as know how to love aright the pictorial 
poetry of the City of the Virgin. 


“Father Duffy’s Story” (Doran) is the 
regimental history of the 69th New York 
Regiment, which bore its official designa- 
tion, the 165th Infantry, impatiently as 
an alias. The book begins with the re- 
turn of the regiment from the Mexican 
Border, and ends with its return after 
service overseas with the Rainbow Di- 
vision bearing nine new furls on the 
regimental flagstaff for actions from 
Lunéville to the Argonne, followed by a 
period of comparative rest with the 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine. It 
follows one thread faithfully through the 
intricate pattern of the war. It is not 
so much history as one of the sources 
of history, a first-hand document by one 
who had and used well every opportunity 
to see and know what was going on not 
only in trenches and dugouts, but at 
headquarters, and in the minds of the 
men. Father Duffy is priest, soldier, 
scholar, man of the world, and man of 
action; he is quite as at home in French 
city, French village, front line trench, 
headquarters mess, or observation post 
as in his own parish in the Bronx. In- 
deed, wherever he is he is in his own 
parish; colonels came and went, but 
Father Duffy took his parish to war and 
brought it back. He is always in the 
very heart of it, and to every man in the 
regiment he is father, mentor, and friend 
—we see it half the time as a militarized 
parish, and half as parochial regiment. 
We see it, its members, and all its ac- 
tions, in all human and all humorous 
aspects no less than heroic and historical. 
The regiment stands out as against a 
white screen, without background of the 
war as a whole, and without visualization 
of scene. But the tale does not profess 
to be a work of art. A glimpse of what 
we might have had if Joyce Kilmer had 
written it we get in the appendix. Father 
Duffy wisely did not attempt to continue 
Kilmer’s narrative; his work stands 
sturdily on its own feet, and deeply as 
we may regret Kilmer’s relinquishment 
of the task, we may be grateful for 
Father Duffy’s assumption of it. The 
book holds interest in every page; even 
those which in the author’s phrase 
“bristle with names” have the same in- 
terest that every town and camp in 
France had a few months ago; you are 
likely to come upon someone you know 
in any one of them. 
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Drama 


Jacinto Benavente: Theatre 
and Library 


ENAVENTE’S “La Malquerida,” or 

the “Passion Flower,” as it is orna- 
mentally and inexactly named in the 
current presentation at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, is a play which bears 
perusal with difficulty and reperusal 
even less. Dramas abound in disguises; 
in the “Passion Flower,” we have drama 
itself in disguise, one play masking as 
another. The result is unlucky in two 
ways; the initial, or covering play has 
no room to culminate; the final and ac- 
tual play has no time to unfold. The 
first play is the tale of a young man, 
shot on the eve of his marriage, and of 
a former rival who is accused of the 
crime, acquitted, and pursued after his 
acquittal by the unslaked vengeance of 
the victim’s fiery kinsfolk. This drama, 
exciting, traditional, and superficial, is 
drawn aside like an Elizabethan traverse 
to reveal a drama of quite another kind, 
brooding, internal, sinister, deadly. Its 
persons are three, stepfather, step- 
daughter, and mother, and the element 
which makes this simple grouping dy- 
namic—I had almost written dynamitic 
—is the reciprocal, though up to the 
last moment unconfessed, passion, of 
stepfather and stepdaughter for each 
other. The link between the nominal 
and the actual play is simple; the step- 
father in the second is, through jeal- 
ousy of the girl’s betrothed, the 
prompter of the assassination in the 
first. 

Let us turn now to the conduct of the 
major play. I will dwell no more on the 
fact that this play spends an act and a 
half in haunting its own outskirts. Nor 
will I enlarge on the uncomeliness of the 
theme. Tragedy is tragedy; no one ex- 
pects an earthquake to be polite. What 
is Benavente’s handling of these mate- 
rials? My answer is emphatic. I can 
scarcely name another play by a tried 
and deft hand in which the disposition 
of the materials is so inept. The situ- 
atior is not developed; it is scarcely 
even revealed. I might almost say that 
the real drama is compressed—not to 
say crushed—into five terminal minutes. 
The march of events in these minutes is 
of a dizzying, a blinding, rapidity. A 
drama’s business is to make us_ see. 
“Why did the man (the stepfather) 
kill his wife?,” I was asked by my com- 
panion in the theatre. I had read the 
play not ten hours before; I had seen 
the act not ten minutes before; yet the 
question halted, almost thwarted, me. 
The last few minutes are revolutionary, 
but to make the confusion still worse— 


the last few seconds undo the work of 
the last few minutes. 

The fault lies largely in the nullity of 
the characters. The girl Acacia, hating 
her mother because she loves her step- 
father, and at the same time hating her 
stepfather because she loves her mother, 
is a conception astonishing enough; but 
in the execution she dwindles into little 
more than an average rebel and vixen. 
With the stepfather the failure is no less 
clear. He is a good man who commits a 
murder. In our country this would call 
for explanations; Benavente offers none. 
For him, apparently, a little murder now 
and then is only human; Americans are 
too inquisitive. The mother, though 
fairly comprehensible, is unindividual 
and uninteresting. The trouble with all 
three persons is that they are half-sav- 
ages; yet, since they are likewise half- 
commonplace, their interest as savages 
is incomplete. 

These objections occurred to me in 
the reading of the play. My experience 
at the Greenwich Village Theatre the 
other night was a very curious mixture 
of indorsement and refutation of these 
views. Nearly every objection was con- 
firmed by the testimony of the boards, 
yet the despair of the play which those 
objections had bred was almost entirely 
reversed. The play itself as a work of 
art, as the rationalization of a train of 
events, was utterly defenseless; it was 
blind and lurching; it reeled from point 
to point. Yet the play held the audience; 
it held the critics; and the final curtain 
fell upon the vivid general sense that 
the night was memorable in the present 
theatrical season in New York. This 
was partly due to the unusual merit of 
the acting, but it sprang likewise from 
the atmosphere of tense expectation— 
the atmosphere of a powder-mill—which 
was generated by the play itself. 

Miss Nance O’Neil seems predestined 
to parts in which something passionate 
and savage finds sudden issue through 
a rift in the ordered circumstance of a 
subdued and peaceful life. Her Rai- 
munda is a sister of her Odette in the 
“Lily,” of her penetrating and unfor- 
gettable Monna Vanna. Raimunda as 
an individual is far less salient than 
Monna Vanna, and it is partly for this 
reason that Miss O’Neil’s acting of the 
part, fine as it is, may be classified as su- 
perb melodrama. Her voice alone is an 
endowment. There is a brocade in its 
texture which can give distinction to 
commonplaces, can exalt them without 
inflating them. But its efficacy goes 
much further. Its depth and gravity 
supplies to those moments of passionate 
abandonment in which she delights pre- 
cisely the chastening and corrective 
background which midnight furnishes to 
conflagration. The part is extensive and 
exacting, but it leaves no dent or mark 
on the amplitude of her resources. Her 


Raimunda is something of a wilderness, 
but a wilderness is the place for novelty 
and fascination. 

Mr. Charles Waldron as Esteban, 
while rather too human and manly for 
his part, gave a clear and touching pic- 
ture of the man whose nature has been 
cleft in twain and of the effort of the 
broken pieces to rejoin and re-annex 
each other. Mr. Robert Fischer’s Tio 
Eusebio was perhaps the most finely 
imagined of all the parts, and Mr. Ed- 
win Beryl fitted snugly into the tiny 
part of Faustino. The Angelus was 
tolled in Act i, and in Acts II and III 
there was a lovely and benign setting 
that impressed me like an unceasing toll- 
ing of the Angelus. 


I take this opportunity to say a word 
or two on a recent translation of four 
of Benavente’s plays by Mr. John Gar- 
rett Underhill (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). “No Smoking” is a one-act play, 
in which moderation is apparent in the 
merit of the anecdote and the skill of 
the telling. “Autumnal Roses” is a 
loosely woven story of family and fash- 
ionable life in which the autumnal roses 
represent the belated domestic peace 
which unlimited patience and forgiveness 
secure to exemplary wives. The trouble 
with these roses is that they are stem- 
less, the play offers them neither root 
nor stalk. The “Governor’s Wife,” in 
three acts, is a comprehensive and parti- 
colored satire on town life in a Spanish 
province. Its detail and its changeful- 
ness give one the sense of running up 
and down any number of twisting lanes 
and alleys in some unswept Spanish town 
in the distant hope of final emergence 
into a spacious and practicable thorough- 
fare. The only play in the volume that 
interests me is “Princess Bébé,” a study 
of the errant and peccant offshoots of 
modern royalty in that stringency of 
conditions which makes life vacuous 
within the palace and desolate without. 
The psychic insight and the force of the 
reasoning in this work are truly re- 
markable, but the drama slumbers while 
the characters talk, and auditors might 
slumber with the drama. 


Mr. Underhill is bent on clarity and 
disapproves the “interlinear” transla- 
tion. He usually understands the text, 
but in the interest of an imaginary 
clearness, he abounds in verbal altera- 
tions, which, to say the least, are fussy 
and meddlesome. I refer the curious 
reader to the comparison of Princess 
Helena’s last speech on page 119, and the 
whole dialogue between Gonzalo and Is- 
abel, on pages 221-229, with their re- 
spective originals in the “Teatro” (v. 10, 
p. 165; v. 11, pp. 9-23). Mr. Underhill 
wants to write between the lines; the 
reader would be grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to read between them. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Musie 


Mary Garden and “‘Louise”’ 


—The Concert Season 


WONDER who conceived that “Music 

Week.” The same bright mind, per- 
haps, which devised the “Blue Bird 
Week.” The idea, in each case, seemed 
so “pretty, pretty,” that we must surely 
have owed it to a woman’s brain. 
But did we need to intensify our music 
production? It pleased some thousands 
to get opera gratis, just for a change, at 
the Manhattan. It might have delighted 
more to have Caruso sing to them, on 
the same terms. Apart from that one 
free performance at the Manhattan, 
though, what good came of the “Music 
Week” campaign? The dealers may 
have sold a few more pianos, or pianolas, 
and gramophones. And then? What 
then? 

The critics (who are in a class apart) 
have long been praying for less music, 
not for more. And they are doing the 
same thing, I read, in London. They 
have found it hard to cope with two big 
opera houses, three symphony orches- 
tras, and recitals beyond counting. They 
did not clamor for more shows and con- 
certs, even heralded by silvery carillons. 
If we could weed out half the recitals 
of each season, the higher cause of music 
might not suffer. 

For art, you see, implies a wise selec- 
tion. And art is poorly served by poor 
recitals, nor is it greatly helped by spurts 
of interest. If the dear people who con- 
ceived that “Music Week” had _ been 
really in earnest, they would have turned 
their attention to more permanent 
things. They would have joined the 
ranks of those who for years past have 
tried to induce Congress to give us a 
National Conservatory, and, as a corol- 
lary, at least one National opera house. 
Without them, we shall never build up 


music. Without them, we shall con- 
continue to be what we are—vassals of 
foreigners in music, in our concert 
rooms, and especially in our opera 


houses. 

We should have music in our homes 
and public schools. We should eventually 
have not only a great National Conser- 
vatory (preferably in New York or Chi- 
cago, not in Washington) but also 
allied State conservatories. As an ex- 
ample, we should have a National opera 
house. But this should be but one of 
fifty houses for the production of Amer- 
ican lyric drama, in which the operas of 
the world, including our world, should 
be interpreted in English, by Americans. 

The reception given to “Cleopatra’s 
Night,” at the Metropolitan, proves, if 
we needed proof, that operatically we 
are moving, slowly but surely. The per- 


formance of Frederick Converse’s First 
Symphony, by the Boston orchestra, 
gave hope, and more than hope, in other 
ways. And now I hear that the First 
Symphony of Louis Gruenberg—an 
American, ,like Mr. Converse and Mr. 
Hadley—has been accepted by three 
symphony societies. A few more facts 
like these might turn our composers from 
the “comic” opera field, and prompt them 
to create good, honest music. 

There is a tendency to sneer at our 
composers, to discourage their young 
gropings after art. And against this 
tendency it is high time to fight. French 
opera was not made in a day, nor was 
the Wagnerian form of art named music- 
drama invented without many search- 
ings. Our composers are just shaking 
cff their swaddling clothes. They should 
be encouraged in their struggles, not 
discouraged. Some day we shall yet 
have good American operas, American 
symphonies, and American tone-poems. 
But not unless we stimulate their cre- 
ation. 

La critique est facile, et l'art est diffi- 
cile. It is very easy to point out the 
plagiarisms of Mr. Hadley. We might 
do better to extol the ingenuity, of which, 
in his “Cleopatra’s Night” and other 
works, he has given evidence, the intelli- 
gence with which he has mastered the 
principles of opera, the art with which 
he has, to be sure, not invented a new 
orchestration, but assimilated and at 
times developed the inventions of his 
forerunners. 

Some day we may have an equivalent, 
not merely imitative, of the “Louise” 
which was revived, to our great joy, last 
week at the Lexington. It is quite pos- 
sible to find a theme on our East Side 
no less dramatic in its way, and no less 
poignant, than the one used by Charpen- 
tier. New York is full of “heroines” like 
Louise—weak, wayward girls, rebellious 
against fathers, scornful of mothers and 
intent on pleasure. The voice of our 
great city calls to them as beguilingly 
as that of Paris called to Louise. The 
end is often here as in Montmartre, a 
domestic tragedy. We have not, heaven 
be praised, such men as Julien. But we 
have Bolshevists and other kinds of reb- 
els, as potent in their appeal to the young 
Grand Street dressmakers as_ that 
French phrase-monger and _ fifth-rate 
poet. 

In the character of Louise, Mary Gar- 
den, who is nothing if not “personal,” 
again fascinated us by the intensity, 
even if she grieved the sensitive by the 
perversity, of her interpretation of 
Charpentier’s work girl. Miss Garden 
sang: the only air (“Depuis le jour’) 
allowed her by the composer, with a 
beauty of expression, a flawlessness of 
intonation, and a warmth of feeling, 
which should have dismayed those crit- 
ics who persist in telling us that “she 


can not sing.” Her rendering of that 
song was full of ecstasy, the outpouring 
of a woman drunk with love. The epi- 
sode at the opening of Charpentier’s 
fhird act in “Louise,” beginning with 
that wonderful air and continued in the 
later scene for Louise and Julien, to my 
mind at least is the most untrammeled, 
the most masterly, the most beautiful 
love rhapsody since “Tristan and Isolde.” 

But why, when from that scene, as in 
the first act of Charpentier’s love ro- 
mance, we learn that Louise was intended 
by the composer-librettists to be an echo, 
not an inspirer, of her lover, does Miss 
Garden more or less distort the signifi- 
cance of the character by making it so 
dominant? The centre of the opera is 
the father of Louise and not the daugh- 
ter, a father modelled on Charpentier’s 
father. Perhaps because she can not 
help herself. She is swayed and run 
away with by her temperament. 

The Mother in “Louise” of Maria 
Claessens restored the right meaning of 
that part. 
the traditions of the French to under- 
stand (as few here do) that, in this 
mother, we should not seek a virago, or 
an unfeeling woman, but a good, honest, 
although rather narrow soul, hampered 
by conventions if you will, yet really 
striving to protect a willful child against 
a lover whom she believes to be a peril 
to her. Mme. Claessens sang her music 
with fine taste and, at the close of the 
third act, was most pathetic. The Father 
of that excellent bass-baritone, Hector 
Dufranne, was, as it has always been, 
impeccable in its sincerity. And the 
orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. 
Charlier, almost redeemed itself from 
the distressing faults which shamed it 
when it attempted Verdi’s “Falstaff.” 

It was a mistake for the Chicago Opera 


‘Company to revive that masterpiece with 


a baritone so utterly unsuited to the 
title-part as Giacomo Rimini, a soprano— 
an admirable soprano—like Rosa Raisa, 
barely recovered from an illness, as 
Mrs. Ford, and inadequate artists in 
some other roles. Above all, it was 
wrong to expose so fine and eloquent a 
work to absolute shipwreck by perform- 
ing it without long and close rehearsal. 
The one singer in the cast who achieved 
success was Désiré Defrére, whose inter- 
pretation of the part of Ford surprised 
the disheartened audience by its artistry. 
What Mr. Rimini did not know of the fat 
Knight would have filled volumes. 


The reappearance of that master of the 
sweet art of song, Alessandro Bonci, 
gave joy to thousands who attended the 
revivals of “Un Ballo in Maschera” and 
even more antiquated works at the Lex- 
ington. There is still room here for the 
old “hurdy gurdy” operas when they are 
dignified by singers such as Bonci. 

(Continued on page 164) 
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(Continued from page 162) 

And now a word about the concert 
season, with its three local and its visit- 
ing symphony orchestras, its countless 
recitals and its choral societies. It has 
been crowded—far too crowded for the 
critics, who have had on many days to 
attend a recital and a concert in one 
afternoon, and round out their day by 
listening to two operas. 

The New York Symphony, the Phil- 
harmonic, and the New Symphony So- 
cieties have, in the main. kept very 
closely to safe lines. The “Eroica” and 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven have 
had due honor. The admired “Unfin- 
ished” of Schubert, the “Pathétique” of 
Tschaikowsky, and other stand-bys have 
not been neglected. One work of prom- 
ise, a symphony by John Alden Carpen- 
ter, of Chicago, has had a hearing. The 
“Pagan Poem” of Charles Martin Loeff- 
ler (by adoption a New Englander, 
though born an Alsatian) has been re- 
vised, besides the “Salome” of that ver- 
satile New Yorker, Henry Hadley, and 
other efforts by less-known Americans. 

Of the last three works I have named, 
“Pagan Poem” seems by far the best. 
If the composer of that beautiful tone 
poem had checked himself when he had 
told his tale, he would have given us an 
uncommonly fine example of orchestral 
music; not possibly at all points quite 
original (for Loeffler is impressed by 
French and German influences, and more 
especially by the Debussy spell), but 
really vital and informed with poetry. 
It is amazing that the imaginative works 
of Loeffier are so seldom played here by 
the societies of which Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, W. Stransky, and Mr. Bodanzky 
are the directing minds. In France and 
elsewhere they are valued highly. 

At the first concert of the well-drilled 
Schola Cantorum, under the conductor- 
ship of that industrious student of the 
old and new in art, W. Kurt Schindler, 
Mozart’s “Requiem” and Handel’s “Ode 
to St. Cecilia” were, sometime ago, at 
last restored to us. They had been 
slighted, as they never should have been, 
in favor of “The Messiah” and “Elijah,” 
which even those to whom they seem 
most precious would not much miss, for 
at least a year or so. 

Of recitals there has been no end. 
Violinists, pianists, ’cellists, singers, 
harpists, of all merits and demerits, 
have insisted on their right to self-pos- 
session. They have sung to us and 
played and gone their ways. And some, 
not many, have left memories in their 
trail, enchanting memories. For ex- 
ample, Kreisler, who to-day stands at the 
head of the great fiddlers of the world, 
the worthy successor of Ysaye and Wil- 
helmj, unequaled as to the purity of his 
tone, his breadth and feeling by anyone 
just now before the public. His perform- 
ance of the Beethoven concerts a few 


weeks ago gave the full measure of his 
satisfying artistry. His rendering of one 
marvelous cadenza almost won pardon 
from the despisers of cadenzas, among 
whom I count myself. 

Then canfe the pianist, Guiomar No- 
vaes, who, by the beauty of her art, her 
romantic fervor, and her impeccable 
technique, reminds one strangely of that 
flaming light of music, the once, to some 
of us, incomparable Carrefno. 

We have heard other gifted pian- 
ists this season—Gabrilowitch, Profiew, 
Moiseiwitch, Rachmaninoff, and more. 
We have heard violinists of unquestioned 
gifts. But, of them all, two have shone 
as the stars: Fritz Kreisler and that 
siren, Guiomar Novaes. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Books and the News 
Health 


The books written for laymen on the 
subject of health are of two kinds: hand- 
books of specific information, and the 
more general discussions which include 
such allied subjects as the mental atti- 
tude towards bodily welfare. 

Among the former, the “American Red 
Cross Textbook on Elementary Hygiene 
and Home Care of the Sick” (Blakiston, 
1917), by Jane N. Delano, is brief and 
gives references to further reading; 
“How to Live; Rules for Healthful Liv- 
ing” (Funk, 1916), by Irving Fisher and 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., is a publica- 
tion of the Life Extension Institute; 
“Good Health; How to Get it and How to 
Keep it” (Appleton, 1917), by Alvah H. 
Doty, is another brief book; there is also 
“How to Prevent Sickness” (Harper, 
1918), by G. L. Howe. More specific in 
their subjects are “The Cause and Cure 
of Colds” (McClurg, 1910), by W. S. 
Sadler; “Mrs. Rorer’s Diet for the Sick” 
(Arnold, 1914), by Sarah T. Rorer; and 
Dudley A. Sargent’s “Health, Strength 
and Power” (Caldwell, 1904), which is 
about gymnasium exercises. 

Annie Payson Call’s “Nerves and Com- 
mon Sense” (Little, 1916) is one of a 
number of books by this writer. E. M. 
Bishop’s “Daily Ways to Health” 
(Huebsch, 1912) is well recommended; 
and so is Henry D. Chapin’s “Health 
First” (Century, 1917). Hollis God- 
frey’s “The Health of the City” (Hough- 
ton, 1910) contains ten chapters on con- 
ditions which make for health or disease 
in the city; it is an important and in- 
teresting work, but is a study of the 
community rather than a manual to be 
used as a guide to personal health. It 
has references to further reading. 

Woods Hutchinson’s writings are so 
readable that he has suffered the penalty 
of popularity, and been suspected (un- 


fairly, I believe) of superficiality by those 
who believe that only bitter medicine is 
valuable. His “Handbook of Health” 
(Houghton, 1911), “Exercise and Health” 
(Outing, 1911), “Instinct and Health” 
(Dodd, 1908) (also published as “Health 
and Common Sense”), and “Civilization 
and Health” (Houghton, 1914), contain 
chapters upon many topics of interest. 
Of those books which treat the topic 
generally, Luther H. Gulick’s “The Effi- 
cient Life’ (Doubleday, 1913) is good, 
and Richard C. Cabot’s “What Men Live 
By” (Houghton, 1914) has always been 
in high favor. 

Many experts will doubtless recall the 
man in Jerome’s story, who reading too 
much on the subject, concluded that he 
had every disease from ague to zymosis 
(except housemaid’s knee), and they will 
endorse the prescription given by his 
medical friend, which is still (with cer- 
tain reservations in accord with our new 
purity) sound advice for most men: “1 
lb. beefsteak with 1 pt. bitter beer every 
6 hours; 1 ten-mile walk every morning; 
1 bed at 11 sharp every night; and don’t 
stuff up your head with things you don‘t 
understand.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Books Received 


FICTION 

Baxter, Arthur Beverly. The Blower of 
Bubbles. Appleton. $1.75 net. 

Bindloss, Harold. Wyndham’s Pal. Stokes, 
$1.75 net. 

Cournos, John. The Mask. Doran. 

Holdsworth, Ethel. The Taming of Nan. 
Dutton. $1.90 net. 

Howard, Keble. The 
Doran. 

Merrick, Leonard. The Worldlings. 
ton. $1.75 net. 

Oppenheim, E. P. The Great Impersona- 
tion. Little, Brown. $1.75 net. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC 


Hornblow, Arthur. A History of the The- 
atre in America. 2 volumes. Lippincott. 


$10.00 net. 
Tassin, Algernon. The Craft of the Tor- 
$1.50 net. 


toise. Boni & Liveright. 
POETRY 


Monographs. 


Peculiar Major. 


Dut- 


Allen, W. F. 
Seas. $1.25 net. 

Roth, Samuel. Europe: A Book for Amer- 
ica. Boni & Liveright. $1.25. 

Whitin, C. B. Wounded Words. 
Four Seas. $1.00 net. 

SCIENCE 

Bishop, E. S. The Narcotic Drug Problem. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

Hill, H. W. Sanitation for Public Health 
Nurses. Macmillan. $1.35. 

Hopkins, U. M. The Outlook for Research 
and Invention. D. Van Nostrand Co. 

Walsh, James J. Health Through Will 
Power. Little, Brown. $1.50 net. 

Wood, Frederic J. The Turnpikes of New 
England. Marshall Jones. 

LITERATURE 

Foster, B. O. Livy, 13 volumes: Books 1 
and 2. Loeb Classical Library. Putnams. 

Ker, Walter C. A. Martial’s Epigrams. Two 
volumes, Book 1. Loeb Classical Library. 
Putnams. 
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